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The Ethical Character of Society 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


By excluding from its study the consideration of final causes, 
modern philosophy has rendered itself incapable of really under- 
standing the facts of experience and giving an intelligent inter- 
pretation of the visible universe Fatal as this repudiation proved 
in general, it produced the greatest and most disastrous confusion 
in the realm of morality and social science. Moral and social 
phenomena are divested of meaning if they are not related to ends 
and purposes. We cannot say anything about the norms that 
ought to govern social activity and regulate human relations if we 
do not know the purpose of society and the ends that are to be 
realized by social codperation. In social study the antipathy to 
teleological considerations has bitterly avenged itself and re- 
sulted in utter sterility. 

But the end of society is not a thing that can be arbitrarily de- 
termined. Ends are not imposed on things from without, but 
are immanent in their essential tendencies. We can discover 
them by a careful analysis of the inherent activities and needs of 
a being. This process can and must be applied to the study of 
the nature of the social. The essence of the social is something 
objective, indicated by the exigencies of human beings. It has a 
definite conceptual content which we learn by studying the natu- 
ral aspirations of man and the indispensable conditions of his 
genuine and complete well-being. ‘The objective end of society 
thus ascertained furnishes in its turn the directives of social ac- 
tivity. These directives impose themselves as moral impera- 
tives, for it is patently the purpose and intention of nature to 
bring to fruition the dispositions and capacities with which it has 
endowed man. The ideal, it is true, does not actually exist, but 
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it is something that must be achieved by the free activity of those 
who are capable of self-determination. The end of society is a 
moral entity. It presents itself to man as a law which directs his 
efforts and guides them along very definite lines. It is the end 
which imparts form and direction to social activity and invests it 
with the attribute of a moral obligation. 

When men associate together and coéperate, the purpose can 
only be the common good in which they all share and by which 
they all individually benefit. This common good cannot be any- 
thing else than the realization of such material and cultural con- 
ditions which make for true human existence. The common good, 
therefore, must not be conceived as something abstract and inde- 
pendent of the good of all. The common good necessarily em- 
braces the private good. The two are related and ordained one 
towards the other, but neither of the two can be completely sub- 
ordinated to the other. The relation of the two is not that of 
means to an end, but that of a part to the more inclusive whole. 
Concretely expressed, the common good at which the community 
aims, and which it endeavors to bring into existence by concerted 
activity, is the better human life for all. On account of the com- 
posite nature of man, the better human life can be understood 
neither in physical nor moral terms exclusively. It comprises 
both aspects of human nature. The realization of the common 
good is directly the objective of the community, and constitutes 
for it an ethical duty. It is the formal object of that justice 
whose function it is to regulate the relations of the members of 
the community towards one another and in relation to the common 
good.! Thus, St. Thomas writes: ‘Justice, as stated above, di- 
rects man in his relations with other men. Now, this may hap- 
pen in two ways: first, as regards his relations with individuals, 
secondly, as regards his relations with others in general, in so far 
as a man who serves a community serves all those who are in- 
cluded in that community. Accordingly, justice in its proper ac- 
ceptation can be directed to another in both these senses. Now, 
it is evident that all who are included in a community, stand in re- 
lation to that community as parts to a whole; while a part, as 
such, belongs to a whole, so that whatever is the good of a part 


1 Cfr. E. Weltry, ““Gemeinschaft und Einzelmensch”’ (Leipzig). 
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can be directed to the good of the whole. It follows, therefore, 
that the good of any virtue, whether such virtue direct man in 
relation to himself or in relation to certain other individual per- 
sons, is referable to the common good, to which justice directs. . . . 
And since it belongs to the law to direct to the common good, it 
follows that the justice which is in this way styled general, is 
called legal justice, because thereby man is in harmony with the 
law which directs the acts of all the virtues to the common good.’”? 

The common good has a distinct meaning which is disclosed by 
a philosophical study of individual human nature. It is here that 
we must read the designs which the individual should carry out, 
and the ways in which they will find their fulfillment. The first 
thing which strikes us as we study man, is his inadequacy when 
left to himself and placed in isolation. Society is based not 
merely on utilitarian considerations, but on a native and deeply 
rooted predisposition to association with one’s equals. St. 
Thomas bases the necessity of society for man, not merely on his 
insufficiency, but on a positive inner requirement of his very na- 
ture which with all its forces tends towards association with his 
fellow-men, in communion with whom alone he can find true hu- 
man fulfillment and real happiness. Man is by nature destined 
to be a social being. Society is in no sense an afterthought, but 
was originally intended by the whole trend of man’s nature. Out 
of this natural inclination grow his social instincts, which are as 
basic as his egotistic sentiments. The strongest indication of 
man’s essential social destination is human language, the full pur- 
pose of which is intimate intellectual intercourse, stimulating ex- 
change of ideas and cultural enrichment. The fact is that in- 
dividual man does not represent the type ‘“‘man’’; the latter can 
be unfolded and developed only in a harmonious and diversified 
community of many individuals. Hence, society does not rest 
primarily on calculations of expediency or utility, and it stands 
for far more than a mere depot of supplies. It is the very con- 
dition of proper human existence. We are of opinion that Pro- 
fessor Maurice De Wulf does not do full justice to the thought of 
St. Thomas when he remarks: ‘“This impotence of the solitary 


* Summa Theol., II-II, Q. Iviii, art. 5. 
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individual, says Thomas Aquinas, is the sole reason for the exist- 
ence of society.’”* 

If society is so essential to human fulfillment, it follows logi- 
cally that man is not free in this respect, but that to live the com- 
mon life in mutual helpfulness and codéperation is a dictate of the 
natural law and possesses the nature of a rigorous moral obligation. 
The purpose and end of society are thus given and prescribed by 
the natural law; if men substitute other aims contrary to those 
intended by the natural order and thus defeat the object of the 
common life, they incur moral turpitude and render themselves 
guilty of a grave offense. It is their duty to accept the task im- 
posed on them, and to fulfill it to the best of their ability. So- 
ciety is an objective value, a real good to the realization of which 
men must direct their efforts. The social duties of man can be 
derived from a study of what the nature of the common good must 
be. They are not to be construed capriciously, but on the basis 
of reality. To promote the common good and to enforce the social 
duties of the members of the community belongs to those who are 
entrusted with public authority. All legislation, therefore, must 
tend to the progressive realization of the common good, and the 
laws enacted for this purpose bind the members of the community 
in conscience. 

From these premises according to which man’s destination is 
essentially social and the object of social organization is the com- 
mon good, it follows that men living in society ought to be essen- 
tially better off in every respect than they would be without it. 
Group life must be helpful and beneficial to all the members of the 
group. Grouped together and working for a common good, indi- 
viduals should enjoy greater security, fuller opportunities of satis- 
fying their material needs, and ampler means of rounding out 
their personal development. On this point St. Thomas is quite 
outspoken. ‘Man,’ he says, “‘is called by nature to live in so- 
ciety; for he needs many things which are necessary to his life, 
and which by himself he cannot procure for himself. Whence it 
follows that man naturally becomes part of a group, to procure 
him the means of living well. He needs this assistance for two 
reasons. First, in order that he may obtain the elementary neces- 


3 “‘Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages” (Princeton, N. J.). 
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sities of life. ... But there isa second reason why the individual 
is helped by the group of which he is a part, and in which alone he 
finds his adequate well-being. And this is, that he may not only 
live but live the good life—which is made possible by the oppor- 
tunities of social intercourse. Thus, civil society aids the indi- 
vidual in obtaining the material necessities, by uniting in the same 
city a great number of crafts, which could not so be united in the 
same family. And civil society also assists him in the moral 
life.”’* The benefits of association are not to be reaped by some 
who turn the greater productiveness of common action to their 
own personal advantage, but by all who constitute the community. 
Society must raise all its members to a higher level of welfare than 
they would be able to achieve singly. Thus, Drs. Heinrich Weber 
and Peter Tischleder write: “It will always be an unescapable 
basic requirement of the idea of the organic community that the 
common good truly redounds to the benefit of all the members of 
the community, that it knows none who are disinherited and de- 
spoiled and none who are privileged and unduly favored, that it 
does not degenerate into class or caste dominion either in the 
sense of the absolutistic group-state or of the bolshevistic dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. With special rejection of the liberalis- 
tic class-state Leo XIII therefore demands in the name of strict 
distributive justice that public authority give foremost considera- 
tion to the welfare of the economically weaker classes.’’® 


The Common Good 


According to the teaching of St. Thomas, the commen good is 
an ethical entity which can be brought about only by deliberate 
activity guided by moral principles. It is not a condition which 
can be automatically achieved, as economical liberalism holds. 
In speaking of it he continually injects moral considerations, and 
always refers to the demands of justice. With him it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the common good is impossible without the 
exercise of the socially supreme virtue of justice. This justice, 
the administration of which lies in the hands of the Government, 
has the important function of equalizing conditions within so- 


4 Comment. in Ethic. Nicom.., lib. I. 
5 “‘Handbuch der Sozialethik”’ (Essen). 
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ciety and establishing a fair proportion of rewards for the serv- 
ices rendered to society. The entire economic theory of the 
Scholastics, in its general tenor as well as in all its details, is per- 
vaded and permeated by the idea of justice. The doctrine of the 
just price is merely one of many applications of the recognized 
principle that morality and justice must regulate all human ac- 
tivity, inclusive of the field of industry. Of the economic laws to 
which the later so-called classical economic theory appeals, the 
Scholastics know nothing, and had they known about them they 
would have repudiated them in the name of justice; for whereas 
in the realm of physics laws exist to which man must bow and 
which he cannot but accept, there are no such absolute laws in the 
domain of human life. It is impossible for man to change the 
law of gravitation, but there exists no such impotence with regard 
to the iron law of wages and other similar laws set forth by the 
classical economists. In the human world there is only one ab- 
solute, supreme and inevitable law, and that law is the moral law, 
the law of justice. Rightly Alfred Rambaud says of the medieval 
conception of economics: “It is a branch of the virtue of pru- 
dence; it is halfway between morality, which regulates the con- 
duct of the individual, and politics, which regulates the conduct 
of the sovereign. It is the morality of the family or the head of 
the family, from the point of view of the good administration of 
the patrimony, just as politics is the morality of the sovereign, 
from the point of view of the good government of the State. 
There is as yet no question of economic laws in the sense of histori- 
cal and descriptive laws; and political economy, not yet existing 
in the form of a science, is not more than a branch of that great 
tree which is called ethics, or the art of living well.”® The laws of 
the economic life were not derived inductively from the observa- 
tion of economic processes, but deduced from general moral prin- 
ciples and imposed on the economic life as norms to which eco- 
nomic activity had to conform. The approach to the study of 
economic questions was from the side of ethics, which, setting 
forth the general purpose of life, also determined the end of eco- 
nomic activity and properly subordinated it to the supreme end 
of man and fitted it into the scheme of human existence. A de- 


6 ‘Histoire des doctrines économiques.” 
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tachment of the sphere of industry from life in general was not 
only unknown but deliberately repudiated. With the Scholastics 
the teleological consideration of economics was paramount. They 
asked themselves: ‘“What is the meaning of industrial activity? 
Where does it belong and how is it to be articulated and inte- 
grated with the whole of life?’”” To say that the production of 
wealth was the purpose of industry could not satisfy them, for 
they would naturally and justly push their inquiry further and 
ask: “So far true, but why is wealth and for whom is it; and by 
whom is it to be consumed and how is it to be distributed?”’ They 
realized too well that neither wealth nor the production nor the 
consumption of wealth could be final purposes in their own right, 
but that these subordinate ends in their turn must have some re- 
lation to higher purposes. They demanded that some meaning 
correlating it with the total scope of human and social life must 
be infused into industrial activity and the production of goods. 
The economic man in their eyes was a pure abstraction, and at 
that an unwarranted one; the economic man was merely an as- 
pect of the moral man—that is, man in his totality, in his entire 
being, directed towards a comprehensive purpose. Now, the 
final end of man is determined by the moral order, and accord- 
ingly the end of economic activity, inasmuch as it bears on the 
final end, must in like manner be subject to moral regulation. 
As a matter of fact, economic activity can be assigned a legitimate 
and important place in the scope of life, and precisely by such 
subordination acquires its justification and becomes invested 
with a real dignity and a higher value. Only when thus brought 
into connection with the ultimate end of man and subordinated to 
a real moral purpose is industrial activity lifted up to the level of 
true human activity. The Scholastic theory of economic ac- 
tivity, far from degrading industry, elevated and ennobled it, for 
it thus participates in the dignity of a loftier purpose. Indeed, 
in this conception it is no longer its own end, but it is referred to 
a much higher end, far superior to that to which it immediately 
tends; it serves, but it serves purposes of far greater value than 
it realizes within its own narrow scope. Unquestionably, indus- 
try so considered must submit to certain limitations and regula- 
tions, but by way of compensation it becomes directly linked up 
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with the spiritual purpose of life and contributory to the highest 
aims of civilization. 

Some might be inclined to look upon this ethical interpretation 
of industry as fanciful and barren of practical results. Experi- 
ence proves the contrary, and shows that the moral laws which 
the Scholastic economists imposed on industry worked out well 
and actually promoted the common good, whereas the practical 
laws which the classical economists pretended to deduce from the 
economic process considered in isolation not only were largely 
disproved by the subsequent development of industry but more- 
over led to extreme social misery and to the final undoing of in- 
dustry itself. Classical political economy by its elimination of 
moral considerations became foreign to the realities of life and 
lost itself in abstractions. Most of the laws elaborated by its 
exponents are little more than museum pieces. When classical 
economists excluded the moral point of view, their theories for- 
feited human relevancy and all practical applicability. They, 
not the Schoolmen, were mere arm-chair and parlor theorists 
completely out of touch with reality. In all things the moral 
approach is essential, for it alone can give true insight and practi- 
cal understanding. Hence, Dr. George O’Brien is right in his 
appreciation of medieval economics when he observes: ‘To say 
that the medieval method of approaching economic problems was 
fundamentally different from the modern, is not in any sense to 
be taken as indicating disapproval of the former. On the con- 
trary, it is the general opinion to-day that the so-called classical 
treatment of economics has proved disastrous in its application to 
real life, and that future generations will witness a retreat to the 
earlier position. The classical economists committed the cardinal 
error of subordinating man to wealth, and consumption to pro- 
duction. In their attempt to preserve symmetry and order in 
their generalizations they constructed a weird creature, the eco- 
nomic man, who never existed and never could exist. The me- 
dievals made no such mistake. They insisted that all production 
and gain which did not lead to the good of man was not only 
wasteful, but positively evil; and that man was infinitely more 
important than wealth. When he exclaims that ‘Production is 
on account of man, and not man of production,’ Antonius of 
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Florence sums up in a few words the whole viewpoint of his age. 
The great practical benefits of such a treatment of the problems 
relating to the acquisition and the enjoyment of material wealth 
must be obvious to every one who is familiar with the condition 
of the world after a century of classical political economy.’”’ Our 
conclusion, then, is: Industry does not belong to the realm of me- 
chanical necessity; it constitutes an order of human relations 
which is determined by ends and purposes and regulated by moral 
laws, notably the law of justice, which is basic in social life; the 
common good is an end, which must be ethically defined and 
which imposes itself as a moral obligation. 


7“An Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching” (New York City). 








The Rhetorical Preacher 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


‘“‘We do not conceive in our Divine Master the studied efforts of 
rhetoric or gesture.’’—Manning, ““The Eternal Priesthood.”’ 
““Modern notions of rhetoric are mostly based upon a total mis- 
apprehension of its character and purpose.... Far from being op- 
posed to, rhetoric is derived from nature and serves the truth in 
speech.—Von Keppler, ‘‘Homiletic Thoughts and Counsels.”’ 
The two excerpts which serve me as a double text may appear 
to be mutually contradictory. We shall no doubt find among the 
clergy partisans of either point of view. It should prove inter- 


esting to explore the two views. 


I 


The brief quotation from Cardinal Manning can be taken as 
fairly summarizing his whole chapter on ‘“The Priest as Preacher.”’ 
He cordially disliked what he called ‘“‘pulpit oratory’: “Surely, 
‘no man ever spoke like this man.’ And yet a child could under- 
stand His words; they were transparent as the light; they were 
few and persuasive.” 

Our Lord’s speech was accordingly an example for His Apostles: 
‘“‘We cannot conceive these messengers of the kingdom of God 
laboring to compose their speech or studying the rules and graces 
of literary style. The records of their preaching in the New 
Testament are artless and simple as the growths of nature in a 
forest, which reveal the power and the beauty of God. Their 
words and writings are majestic in their elevation, and depth, and 
pathos, and unadorned beauty, like the breadth and simplicity of 
the sea and sky.”’ 

The Bishops in the primitive Church carried on this lovely 
tradition: “In the beginning it was the Bishops alone who 
preached.... They were then preachers, messengers, and evange- 
lists. They were not pulpit orators.’”” Human oratory has its 
own place, since it ‘may generate human faith. Divine truth 
has a sacramental power which converts the soul to God.”” And 
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again: ‘“‘Words rather hinder than help the directness and the 
power of truth when simply told by those who believe what they 
say.” 

A hasty reader of the chapter in question might wonder if the 
Cardinal would exclude Rhetoric from the curriculum of prepara- 
tory ecclesiastical seminaries. He declares that the future priest 
ought to study grammar and logic as a boy, and later the ecclesi- 
astical sciences. But he does not even mention Rhetoric as part 
of the boy’s study. He mentions Rhetoric only once in the whole 
chapter, and then only to condemn it by implication. This in- 
stance is found in the quotation heading the present paper. In 
addition to this, he once mentions rhetoricians, apparently in 
order to disparage the whole tribe: “St. Paul distinctly tells the 
Corinthians that he would use no arts of their rhetoricians, no 
imposing subtilities of their philosophers.”’ Altogether, he seems 
to be distinctly against rhetoricians and their art. One of these 
disparaged rhetoricians might retort that the Apostles had not 
studied grammar, or logic, or the ecclesiastical sciences—the sub- 
jects spoken of by the Cardinal as proper for the boy in school and 
later in a seminary. 

The views of the Cardinal find an echo in the chapter on 
“Preaching” in Bishop Ward’s ‘‘The Priestly Vocation.’”’ The 
Bishop extols simplicity of taste: ‘‘Let the priest say what he 
means and mean what he says, and the intrinsic force and sacred- 
ness of his words will be better than all rhetoric.’”’ Rhetoric thus 
again appears to come, by way of comparison, under the ban. 

St. Francis de Sales doubtless had in view the question of Rhe- 
toric in a sermon, when he placed the following test of values: if 
the sermon left the congregation commenting on how fine it was, 
he did not think much of the sermon; if it left the people smiting 
their breasts and exclaiming that they were miserable sinners, he 
thought well of the sermon. 

Wituout great effort, we can fancy such a congregation going 
home from the church last Sunday. What are many of the good 
folk talking about? No doubt, about the sermon. Let us over- 
hear what A. and B. aresaying. The first remark of A. is: ““How 
did you like the sermon?” B. replies: ‘‘Oh, I thought it was too 
thetorical.”” Other talkers will voice still other judgments. 
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Probably there will be tot sententiz quot capita. It is not likely 
that any will be seen smiting their breasts, although it is quite 
possible (and, let us hope, probable) that quite a number of the 
good folk will be silent and meditative. What, then, did B. mean 
by ‘‘too rhetorical’? We hear the expression frequently, and 
perhaps we make use of it ourselves in our comments on sermons— 
we who have had a long course in Rhetoric during our high school 
and college days. What does the expression really mean? Those 
who use it doubtless say what they mean and mean what they 
say. But just what do they mean? 
Some people may have in mind the gibe in Hudibras: 


For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 


The phraseology, namely, was too full of so-called rhetorical 
figures, and plain speech was lost in the midst of whirling der- 
vishes of words. Father Vieyra complained that preachers in his 
day used an unintelligible tongue. This eminent Jesuit preacher 
of the seventeenth century remarked, both amusingly and justly: 


“It is possible to hear a preacher speaking in our own language 
and not to understand what he says. It seems sometimes necessary 
to have a vocabulary for the pulpit. I could wish, at all events, our 
preachers would be intelligible in their proper names, for they, in 
their ornateness, have rebaptized the Saints, and every author whom 
they cite is an enigma. Thus they speak of ‘the Penitent Sceptre’ 
and of ‘the Evangelistic Apelles,’ thus of ‘the Eagle of Africa,’ thus 
of ‘the Honeycomb of Clairvaux,’ of ‘the Purple of Bethlehem!’ 
Do you call this quoting? They say that the Penitent Sceptre 
means David, the Evangelistic Apelles Luke, the Honeycomb of 
Clairvaux St. Bernard, the Purple of Bethlehem St. Jerome, the 
Eagle of Africa St. Augustine, the Mouth of Gold St. Chrysostom. 
But a man might take it the other way, and believe that the Purple 
of Bethlehem was Herod, the Eagle of Africa Scipio, the Mouth of 
Gold Midas. If a lawyer were thus to quote Bartolus, or Baldus, 
or any other great lawyer, would you trust your cause in his hands? 
If a man were to speak thus in conversation, would you not set him 
down as a fool? That, then, which is folly in ordinary life, why 
should it be wisdom in the pulpit?” 


This illustrates only one type, it is true, of rhetorical figures. 
Vieyra was intimating that he was giving only one type when he 
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wishes preachers “‘at all events’’ to be intelligible in their use of 
proper names. 

Another critic of a sermon may have in mind, when he despite- 
fully uses the word “‘rhetorical,’’ not the figures themselves but 
his memory of youthful agony in trying to remember the rhetori- 
cal names of the various tropes. Their name is legion, but writ- 
ers on Rhetoric have gradually managed to eliminate many titles 
of tropes in the course of time. Thus did Father Isla, in his satire 
on the pulpit oratory of his day, make one of his characters (an 
instructor in Rhetoric) despise all such elements in composition 
as plan, divisions, introduction, conclusion, and the rest, in favor 
of trope-names: 


‘““Give me the man,’ said he, ‘who knows why quid est Epanorthesis, 
Ellipsis, Hyperbaton, Paralipsis, Pleonasmus, Synonomia, Hypoty- 
posis, Epiphonema, Apostrophe, Prolepsis, Upobolia, Epitrophe, 
Periphrasis, and Prosopopeia; and who in whatever composition, 
whether Latin or Spanish, uses these figures as he shall see fit, whether 
he has a call for them or not, and I will maintain him to be more 
rhetorical and more eloquent than a hundred Ciceros and two hun- 
dred Demostheneses passed by the same alembic.’”’ 


This learned instructor left out, of course, many other Greek 
names of rhetorical forms of tropes and figures, albeit he furnished 
his admiring pupils with a fair assortment of them. Isla wrote 
his satire in 1758. In 1777, Don Antonio de Capmany published 
his ‘‘Philosophy of Eloquence’ in Madrid. What seems to be 
the first and only translation of it into English (Dublin, 1903) 
gives us information concerning a dozen tropes, eleven figures of 
speech and thirty-three figures of thought. One can hardly see 
the woods for the trees, and a student of Rhetoric might, very 
likely, get from such a book as this a distorted view of his subject. 
He might suppose that Rhetoric accomplishes, not artistry, but 
artificiality. 

Still another critic of the sermon may be puzzled by allusions 
used to make some point clearer, because the relativity of the al- 
lusions may be far from his ken. Still another may coldly reject 
as ‘‘poetical’’ the finely imaginative diction which ought to have 
warmed his heart and given edge to his intellectual apprehension. 

On the other hand, some of the critics may have noticed vari- 
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ous faults—purple patches foolishly woven into the discourse; 
a straining after mere effect in the diction; a superficiality, 
clothed in high-flown phrases, in the argumentation; and vari- 
ous conscious mannerisms and verbal tricks. 

Now, all such commentators on a sermon could find justifica- 
tion for the use of the word “‘rhetorical’’ to describe their ideas of 
artifice in speaking, since our dictionaries take cognizance of this 
adverse meaning of the word to describe what is, in reality, an in- 
correct view of the true province of Rhetoric. 

What, then, is the true province of Rhetoric? Its true prov- 
ince is to train speakers and writers in the greatly desirable art 
of clearness, impressiveness, and attractiveness. Attractiveness 
is desirable in order that we may gain the attention of our hear- 
ers. Impressiveness is desirable in order that what we say may 
stick in their minds, hearts and memories, so as to produce good 
fruitage in doctrine or morals. Most desirable of all, however, 
is clearness, in order that our hearers may easily—or as easily as 
the subject-matter will allow—understand what we are saying. 
The aim of Rhetoric in a sermon is: Ut veritas pateat, ut veritas pla- 
ceat, ut veritas moveat. 

Any device that hinders or hampers the attainment of these 
three requisites is not justly to be called “‘rhetorical.”” It ought 
to be called “‘unrhetorical.”” But just here lies the danger for the 
young preacher. As a student he may have misunderstood the 
just purposes of Rhetoric. If so, he is not alone in such a mis- 
conception, since we find some writers of our own day committing, 
with sufficiently obvious intention, one or more of the various 
faults or sins against Rhetoric which have been enumerated 
above. And such writers are applauded for these faults of style by 
a coterie of log-rolling critics of the same school of mistaken Rhet- 
oric. The sincere-minded priest is properly offended by what he 
is apt to style the ‘‘too rhetorical” character of a sermon, but his 
critical terminology is defective in employing the word ‘“‘rhetori- 
cal’ to describe the unrhetorical tricks of writers and speakers. 

Another danger lies in wait for such a priest. Finding that 
people applaud the very things against which his own sincerity 
rebels, he may be tempted to throw Rhetoric to the winds, even 
as the disillusioned Macbeth would throw medicine to the dogs. 
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He will decry Rhetoric with all its works and pomps—and as a 
result he may decline to plan his discourse carefully, to assemble 
and to correlate his ideas toilsomely, to arrange them discreetly, 
to clarify them by appropriate illustrations, to express them in- 
telligibly and attractively and impressively, to keep in view 
throughout a definite object for his sermon,and, finally, after he 
has preached the sermon, to return to it with almost hostile eye 
in order to see whether the sermon probably attained the object 
for which he preached it. Discard Rhetoric entirely, ridicule its 
just rules, gain absolute “‘liberty’’—and you may join the rabble 
described by Bishop von Keppler: 

“‘Not only in the arts, but also in the sphere of oratory, there is an 
evident tendency to adopt a new style, characterized by a feverish 
desire for novelty, a corresponding distaste for ancient tradition 
and the classics, and a certain impatience of esthetic standards and 
laws of expression. As a result of this tendency we have in litera- 
ture a kind of anarchy: syntax runs wild; there is a wealth of new, 
uncanny and unheard of words and phrases; a kind of explosive 
style of sentences without predicates, supposed to produce the effect 
of originality and overflowing wit. There is something to be said 
for the modern movement. It is free from a good deal of the old- 
fashioned verbiage, and while extravagance is mainly confined to 
journalism and belles-lettres, there has been a return to simplicity 
and nature in the genus dicendi. A good deal of conventionality, 
of affected mannerism, has disappeared, and there are signs of 
brevity and clear, concise, vigorous, and adequate thought-expres- 
sion. In view of these tendencies, it would be reprehensible if the 
sermon style were to model itself on that of journalism or the popular 
novel.” 

The Bishop continues to point out that ‘‘the strength of the 
preacher is not in imitating modern forms of expression, but in en- 
deavoring to proclaim the truth simply and forcibly. If he does 
this, he will find a grateful audience among both the educated and 
the unlettered. This does not, of course, imply indifference or 
carelessness to the forms of speech. Style is of greater impor- 
tance to-day than ever before. In recommending a natural style 
we do not mean crude and unpolished utterance, but natural no- 
bility and spirituality of expression. This will demand consid- 
erable mental labor and a strict self-censorship; for style is the 
expression of character.... The greatest masters of style all had 
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to traverse the same difficult road.’’ He quotes St. Augustine 
in illustration. He might also have quoted Cardinal Newman 
to the same effect. Nz sine magno vita labore dedit mortalibus 
(read pp. 89-95 of the Bishop’s ‘‘Homiletic Thoughts and Coun- 
sels,” translated by Fr. Macdonald, B. Herder Book Co., 1927). 

The young priest may think that he finds additional support 
for his rejection of Rhetoric in the views expressed by various 
learned writers, Protestant and Catholic alike. Two illustra- 
tions may be quoted from Protestant sources. Read Lecture IV 
(“Greek and Christian Rhetoric’) in Hatch’s ‘“‘The Influence of 
Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church”’ (The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1888). A few sentences from the last paragraph must 
here suffice: 


“It (sc., Christianity) came into the educated world in the simple 
dress of a Prophet of Righteousness. It won that world by the stern 
reality of its life, by the subtle bonds of its brotherhood, by its divine 
message of consolation and hope. Around it thronged the race of 
eloquent talkers who persuaded it to change its dress and to as- 
similate its language to their own. It seemed thereby to win a 
speedier and complete victory. But it purchased conquest at the 
price of reality. With that its progress stopped. There has been 
an element of sophistry in it ever since; and so far as in any age that 
element has been dominant, so far has the progress of Christianity 
been arrested. ... But if Christianity is to be again the power that 
it was in its earliest ages, it must renounce its costly purchase. A 
class of rhetorical chemists would be thought of only to be ridiculed: 
a class of rhetorical religionists is only less anomalous because we are 
accustomed to it.” 


The second illustration is from the Rev. Prof. David Smith’s 
“The Art of Preaching”’: 


“The Church’s adoption of Greek rhetoric introduced a new idea 
into preaching. In early days down to the third century ...a 
sermon was called a ‘homily,’ and since the word signifies properly 
‘conversation,’ it defines the early preaching as—what indeed it 
was—kindly, simple, and familiar converse on the things of God. 
Rhetoric revolutionized preaching. It was no longer ‘conversation,’ 
but subtle and ornate argumentation.” 


Turning to Catholic authors, we find Cardinal Manning and 
Bishop Ward looking askance at Rhetoric. In the works of 
Orestes Brownson (XX, page 202) we find that distinguished 
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philosopher, publicist and convert declaring that a sermon on the 
Sign of the Cross, preached by a priest whose English was most 
defective and whose pronunciation was barbarous, affected him 
deeply and led him to a rigorous self-examination. Brownson 
accordingly concluded that ‘‘the most effective preachers are not 
your most learned and accomplished pulpit orators who never 
transgress a single propriety or deviate from a single conven- 
tional rule, but the meek and humble-minded, who think only of 
Christ and Him crucified.’’ Was Brownson deriding Rhetoric? 
Some experiences he had with Archbishop Hughes indicate that 
Brownson was humble in heart; but did he really mean to deride 
those exercises in Rhetoric which helped to make him the vigor- 
ous, incisive, clear and attractive writer and argumentator that 
he was? Was he indeed kicking away the rhetorical ladder upon 
which he had mounted to the high plane he finally occupied? Or 
was he not rather doing two things: first, commending preachers 
who consider it their greatest duty to sanctify themselves; and 
secondly, warning preachers not to put all their trust in the mere 
weaving of words into beautiful periods? 

The mere weaver of words into polished or sonorous periods de- 
serves the rebuke administered by Carlyle in his ‘French Revolu- 
tion’”’ (Book III) when he describes the popular oratory to which 
“the Sansculottic People, with its rude souls, listens eager—as 
men will to any sermon, or sermons, when it is a spoken word 
meaning a thing, and not a babblement meaning no-thing.”’ 

Whilst I was meditating the theme of this paper, it so happened 
(things do so happen that way) that I picked up a catalogue of re- 
cent publications. Under the head of ‘“‘Sermons’’ I found a vol- 
ume recommended because its author “‘purposely avoids rhetori- 
cal display.’’ Rhetorical display is so horrible, indeed, that the 
expression indicating it ought to be characterized as a contradictio 
in adjecto. For when a writer displays his devices, he is in so far 
unrhetorical. The critique continues to declare that the author 
has succeeded in giving to his readers ‘‘simple, wholesome, prac- 
tical suggestions in a plain, clear, direct fashion.’’ If the writer 
thus commended really succeeded in achieving this difficult feat, 
he most probably owed his success to his youthful studies and 
exercises in Rhetoric. 








The Mass: The Unfinished Symphony 


By THE RIGHT REv. Mscr. M. A. SCHUMACHER, M.A, 


The article that follows must not be construed as an attempt 
to add to theological knowledge. Rather is it pedagogical. It 
is an attempt to make theological knowledge intelligible to our 
adult congregations or even to the pupils of our upper elementary 
grades. The Mass about which the article treats, is attended by 
millions of the laity, but it is loved only by a few whom Almighty 
God has favored with a deeper understanding and appreciation. 
True, there are millions who revere it because of a vague under- 
standing that it is a sublime act of worship, but is not even this 
sentiment vicarious with many who love and respect because 
Mother Church loves and respects? Can the Mass be made clear 
to our people? 

The crux lies in this, that they must understand the Sacrifice 
of the Mass and the Sacrifice of the Cross are one. The sublimity 
of the Mass and the reason for loving it lie in this fact. We have 
been satisfied with telling our people that Christ comes down 
upon our altars and offers Himself to His Father. In so doing, 
we have not even attempted to explain the oneness. While the 
theologian understands what this implies, the layman puts down 
the Mass as one of many Catholic ceremonies, taking the word 
of Mother Church that Christ comes down but not understand- 
ing the real reason why. Now, the layman looks at ceremonies 
with occasional wonderment but often also with apathy, because 
he sees so many. But the layman did not see the Crucifixion. 
The very thought of it still shocks him into reverence. If we 
can truly connect the Mass with the Crucifixion, we give him an 
abiding thought that can never lose its appeal, because the Cruci- 
fixion will never lose its appeal. 

Every priest who has tried to teach the meaning of the Mass to 
a congregation or to children has found it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to explain this question and answer: 


“Is the Mass the same Sacrifice as that of the Cross?” 
‘“‘The Mass is the same Sacrifice as that of the Cross.”’ 
354 
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Or to put this question and answer into another form: 
“Are the Sacrifice of the Mass and the Sacrifice of the Cross 
one?” 
“The sacrifice of the Mass and the Sacrifice of the Cross are one.”’ 

No matter what analogies the priest used to prove that these 
two are one, there always remained the disturbing picture of the 
great gap of nineteen hundred years between the Sacrifice of the 
Cross and the Sacrifice of the Mass. How then could the two be 
one? No kind of explaining seemed to bridge that gap. The 
priest-teacher said a lot of words, and the conclusion always was 
a mumbled ‘“Yes’”’ from the listeners, who did not understand 
after all. To say that the Mass was a repetition of the Sacrifice 
of the Cross did not make it clear. The word “repetition’’ could 
imply that the former was distinct from the latter; a song can be 
repeated by a singer, but the first effort is by no means one with 
the second. To say that the Mass was exactly like the Cross 
seemed only to accentuate the distinctness of the two, because 
the one was a bloody sacrifice and the other a clean oblation; they 
could still be distinct—and through it all the gap remained. To 
say that the oneness is a mystery was an evasion that left only 
disturbed minds in its wake. True, there is a ‘“mysterium fidei”’ 
in the Mass, but dare we say that its oneness with the Sacrifice 
of the Cross is a mystery? 

The discussions about this phase of the Mass are nearly as old 
as the Mass itself. It has always puzzled the average theologian 
how each debater could in turn prove that the other was wholly 
wrong. Some of the impressions that were gleaned from these 
debates left a certain disquiet in the readers’ minds. Taking an 
example from the theory which emphasizes the mystical slaying, 
did it not lead to the assumption that the sacrifice is also mystical, 
whereas the sacrifice is real? Then how few of the theories solved 
the oneness of the Cross and the Mass! Does not the theory 
emphasizing the oblation alone prove this oneness to the satis- 
faction, again, of the average theologian? 

This writer had the happiness of a personal acquaintance with 
the late Archbishop McNeil of Toronto. His Excellency was 
much interested in the teaching of religion, and often wrote to me 
explaining how he would teach certain difficult parts of the cate- 
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chism. Amongst these letters there is one concerning the above 
question on the Mass; it is unique, in that it explains the much 
controverted point in such a simple and clear way. I asked his 
successor, the Most Reverend Archbishop McGuigan, for permis- 
sion to publish this letter, and received his gracious consent. I 
will, therefore, give this letter, together with a few excerpts from an 
earlier pamphlet written by the Archbishop on October 31, 1933. 
I want it clearly understood that only these two convey the 
thought of the late Archbishop. The later comments are my 
own and therefore, if there be error, the error therein is my own; 
the italics too are everywhere my own. As a theologian, I 
am only of the average. If the publication of the article arouses 
a better theologian than I to clarify the matter further, I will be 
well rewarded. 

The late Archbishop’s view must of necessity side with one 
of the several different schools about the essence of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, and it is to be expected that many theologians will 
take exception. Since Mother Church has never settled this 
controversy, “‘quisquis abundet in opinione sua.’’ The argu- 
ment here is not about the essence of sacrifice. It follows one 
view which is allowed by Mother Church, accepting that as the 
one best fitted to make the Mass clear to the laity. 

In the earlier pamphlet, Archbishop McNeil makes the follow- 
ing comments: 


“We cannot talk of the ‘sacrifices’ of the New Law. There is 
only one sacrifice of the New Law. 

‘“‘We cannot say merely that at the Last Supper Christ offered 
bread and wine. He blessed bread, but what He offered sacrificially 
was His Body to be broken and His Blood to be shed as remission 
of sin under the symbols of bread and wine. 

‘The sacrificial offering in the Supper as in the Mass is the Con- 
secration. In the Supper He made the sacrificial offering which is 
the first necessary part of the Sacrifice of the Cross, and He instituted 
the Mass by adding: ‘Do this for a commemoration of Me!’ 

“In the Supper there is no immolated Victim as in the Mass. 
The Supper was not the first Mass. It is the Cross as well as the 
Supper that is continued in the Mass. The Supper and the Cross 
are parts of one sacrifice; the former being the offering of the Victim 
to be immolated, and the latter being the immolation of the Victim 


on the Cross. 
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“It is not correct to say that Our Lord’s sole purpose in the 
Supper was to institute the Sacrifice of the Mass. If this were a 
fact, why did Matthew and Mark tell about the Supper without any 
mention of the words: ‘Do this for a commemoration of Me’? If 
His purpose in the Supper was primarily to offer up His Sacrifice of 
the Cross, the omission in the two Gospels is easily understood; 
but the two narratives become an insoluble mystery if the sole pur- 
pose of the offering in the Supper was to institute the Mass.” 


99 66 


Notice how the excerpts emphasize the words ‘‘offering,”’ ‘‘con- 
tinued,” and ‘“‘part.’’ Now follows the letter of the late Arch- 
bishop: 

“T am going to state what I would say if I were teaching a class 
of seventh or eighth grade children: 

“The New Testament tells us in the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
the sacrificial worship of the Old Law was a shadow of the New 
Law; that is, the worship prescribed in the Old Law foretold what 
was to be expected in the future. Especially can this be said of the 
sacrifice offered on the day of atonement in the Old Law. The 
people assembled fasting. The sacrifice consisted of three separate 
parts: 

“1, At the ‘door of the temple’ the priest placed his hand on the 
head of the animal and prayed onto it his own sins and the sins of the 
people. This is the offering of it to be slain in sacrifice. 

“2. In an outer court the animal was then immolated by the 
shedding of blood. 

“3. The priest then took the blood and part of the body of the 
victim into the sanctuary and offered them up to God at the altar 
with prescribed ceremony. 

“In the New Law the same order is found: 

“1. At the Last Supper Our Lord made the initial offering of 
Himself as the Victim to be immolated for the sins of mankind. 

“2. On the Cross He was immolated by the shedding of blood. 

“3. In the sanctuary His Body and Blood are offered up to God 
in worship by His priests. 

“In the New Law as in the Old these three parts are one sacrifice. 
At the Supper Our Lord provided for the continuation of His sacrifice 
in His Church by commanding and empowering His Apostles and 
their successors to continue the offering which He was then making, 
the offering of His Body and Blood. In the Supper it was the offering 
of Himself as Victim to be immolated on the Cross. On our altars it 
is the offering of Him as Victim that was immolated on the Cross. 
This is the Mass, the part of Our Lord’s sacrifice which corresponds 
with the liturgical offering of the victim which had been immolated 
in the outer court under the Old Law. As the Catechism of the 
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Council of Trent says: ‘The bloody and the unbloody Victim are 
not two victims, but only one, whose sacrifice is daily renewed in 
the Eucharist in obedience to the command of the Lord: ‘Do this 
for a commemoration of Me.” ’ 

“The Mass is the liturgical continuation of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, as the offering of the victim at the altar was the liturgical 
continuation of the sacrifice of the Old Law. In both cases the pur- 
pose is the public worship of God. In the Old Law the sacrifice 
was Offered in only one place. In the New Law the sacrifice is 
offered all over the world and at all hours of the day and night, as 
the earth revolves to bring each place to face the sun. In the Old 
Law the public worship was instituted for one small nation. In the 
New Law it was instituted for the Catholic Church in all times and 
places.” 


Sincerely yours, 
HN. M. McNen, 
Archbishop of Toronto. 


If I interpret the words of Archbishop McNeil correctly, I would 
draw the following conclusions. We will concern ourselves with 
the two principal parts to a real sacrifice. The first is the com- 
plete immolation of the victim; the second is the sacrificial obla- 
tion of that victim. Of the two, the oblation is the more impor- 
tant just as the intention in any good act gives the good act its 
final value. To explain this further, we can imagine the cases of 
two martyrs. The first gave his body to be burned; that is, he 
gave himself to be immolated completely. But, he had not 
charity; that is, he had not the worthwhile oblation and it profited 
him nothing. The second one had only the nail of his little finger 
torn away, and certainly it was not a very awe-inspiring immola- 
tion, but he had charity and it profited him; that is, he made a 
whole-hearted oblation of it and it profited him much. Applying 
these facts to the Sacrifice of the Cross we can readily understand 
that the oblation of Christ was more important than His immola- 


tion. 

Now, would Our Lord make only one oblation of Himself and 
then cease? We know that He made the official oblation of Him- 
self at the Last Supper, but was that the only oblation? If this 
could be imagined, then for the purpose of sacrifice the Last 
Supper would be more important than the Crucifixion. Our 
whole nature cries out against such an assumption. Would He, 
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after this, center his attention upon the immolation and forget 
the oblation? We cannot imagine such a procedure. His 
Father above was pleased by the perfect manner of the sacrificial 
oblation, much more than by the kind of immolation. It was 
the oblation which gave value to the physical act. This being 
the case, we must believe that Our Lord made His first oblation 
at the Last Supper, and He continued that oblation every moment 
that endured until He gave up the ghost. This is not straining 
at the idea of a perfect sacrifice, because, wherever He was, there 
also was the victim to-be-immolated or the victim being-immo- 
lated, for He Himself was the Victim. The offerings were 
indeed un-advertised and unofficial, but they were sacrificial 
oblations nevertheless. We can believe that He made the obla- 
tion of Himself thousands and thousands of times during the Pas- 
sion. We can believe that He so prized his own oblation, 
because the Father so prized it, that He wished to continue His 
oblation until the end of time. We can believe that He so prized 
it that He did not wish to complete it on that first Good Friday, 
but to continue it until the end of time. 

The sacrificial oblation, that thing of greater value, was at the 
same time finished and unfinished on Calvary’s heights. It was 
finished in so far as one oblation can offer up an act. It was un- 
finished in so far as one good act can be offered by an oblation 
that lasts a minute, an hour, or even thousands of years. Looking 
at it as a finished act, it is comparable to that of a priest who 
offers to God his vow of chastity; he immolates himself and he 
makes his oblation when he receives the subdiaconate. Looking 
at it as an unfinished act, it is comparable to that same vow which 
is carried to God by a prayer that may last two minutes or even 
half an hour; or it is comparable to that same vow which is 
continued with an oblation of himself every moment of his chaste 
life. An oblation does not need to be finished in an instant of 
time, but it can, like a prayer, endure twenty minutes, twenty 
centuries, or even until the end of time. 

If, then, we take it that the important part of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross—namely, the sacrificial oblation—was continued through 
every moment of the Sacrifice, was so appreciated by Christ that 
He never even finished it when He gave up the ghost, and was so 
appreciated by Him that He wanted to continue it to the end of 
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time, then we have the explanation that the Sacrifice of the Cross 
and the Mass are one and the same. We conclude then, since 
the oblation of the Cross was never finished, it is still going on 
to-day. Every moment of the day and of the night the oblation 
of the Cross continues, because every moment Christ appears on 
some altar to continue this same offering of His immolated Self 
to His Heavenly Father. The Sacrifice of the Cross, considered 
from this angle, was never finished. The Mass is part, therefore, 
of the Sacrifice of the Cross and is one with it. It is a complete 
sacrifice, because it is not separated from the immolated Victim, 
who is on the altar to be offered at all these moments by all these 
oblations of the Mass. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass is not merely an oblation; and what 
is more, it is not merely a mental or spiritual oblation by Christ. 
It cannot be concluded from what has been said that we would 
call it a Mass if Christ merely made a mental oblation of Himself. 
It cannot be concluded that the consecrated Body and Blood have 
no part in this view of the Mass. They have a very necessary 
part, as much indeed as the victim in the sanctuary on the Feast 
of the Atonement. A victim is always necessary for the true 
idea of sacrifice. A mental oblation or an internal intention is 
never sufficient for the true idea of sacrifice. There must be a 
sacrificial oblation; that is, the offering must be of something 
physical or material. At the Mass this physical or material vic- 
tim is present in the Body and Blood of Our Lord. It might be 
asked: What then is the purpose of the separated Body and 
Blood? The purpose of the dual Consecration is to supply a sign 
such as is supplied for each Sacrament. It is one purpose of a 
sign to signify, and here the sign signifies the separation of body 
and blood that means death or immolation. For purpose of 
sacrifice the separate Consecration of the Body and Blood can 
actually do no more than signify, because actually it is a glorified 
Body and glorified Blood. For purpose of the Sacrament we 
know that the sign does even more, but this angle need not enter 
into the present argument. 

As said before, the purpose of this article is to offer a method 
whereby the sublime fact of the Sacrifice of the Mass can be made 
clear to the faithful, and even to pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades. With what has gone before as a foundation, the rest be- 
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comes merely a matter of the choice of a terminology which comes 
within the range of the listeners’ apperception. Thus in talking 
to the laity I would studiously avoid the words “oblation’”’ and 
“repetition’’—the first is meaningless Latinity to the laity, and 
the second lends itself too easily to misinterpretations. It will be 
objected that theology for the best of reasons sanctions the use 
of these terms, and that any demand to set them aside is not only 
presumptuous but does not “think with the Church.” Granted: 
the writer admits the verity of these terms, but just now he is 
trying to substitute synonyms and circumlocutions understand- 
able to the laity. If the writer were trying to explain every angle 
of the Mass, he would have to use the words, “‘oblation’’ and 
“repetition.’’ Thus, for example, were he in another sermon to 
explain the million offerings of the Mass by priests, he would have 
to use the word “repetition” in order to make a distinction be- 
tween the offerings. Otherwise, the laity might ask: “If there is 
only one Mass, why do we offer many stipends?” The word 
“repetition”’ is wholly correct where we talk of the participation 
of the Church; it is wholly correct when we talk of the subordi- 
nate and particular cause of the Mass. I would, indeed, be satis- 
fied if in one sermon I could make the first angle clear to the 
people. I would be confident that with God's help I could later 
make clear the “offerings by the priests,” “the participation by 
the Church,” “‘the stipends’ and “‘the repetitions.’’ The laity 
would only be confused if we covered too much ground in one 
sermon. It is permissible to delay explanations and also to use 
synonyms to a laity that knows little of theological terms. 

I would then explain the oneness of the Mass with the Sacrifice 
of the Cross as follows: 

(1) There are two important parts to any good act—the act 
itself and the offering of the act. 

(2) Of the two, the more important part is the offering. 
Example: One man offers up his life, but he lacks the perfect 
spirit of offering; another offers up his finger nail, but he has the 
perfect spirit; the act of the latter is more pleasing to God than 
that of the former. 

(3) A good act may be completed in a short time, but the 
offering of it may continue indefinitely. Examples: (a) When 
pupils make their morning offering, they may do it with a prayer 
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that takes a second or a prayer that may last five minutes. There 
is no time limit to an offering; it may continue for twenty seconds 
or twenty centuries. (b) A subdeacon offers his body to God by 
the vow of perpetual chastity. That offering of himself continues 
every moment of his life until death. 

(4) An offering that perseveres may be viewed as one act or 
as a succession of myriad acts. Either viewpoint may be utilized 
in giving this explanation. 

(5) Christ did two things during His Passion. He immolated 
Himself, and He offered His immolation to His Father. His im- 
molation was finished ‘‘about the ninth hour.” His offering pre- 
ceded the immolation, because it was officially made at the Last 
Supper; His offering accompanied the immolation, because His 
suffering was not dumb, like that of an animal which does not 
realize the meaning of its punishment; His offering followed the 
immolation. 

(6) The most important part of the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
namely the offering, was never finished. If it was never finished, 
the Sacrifice of the Cross is still going on. 

(7) Every morning Christ brings His Body and Blood upon 
our altars. That is the Victim that was immolated, and as such 
it is a necessary part of the daily sacrifice. He appears under the 
separated forms to signify His one-time immolation. He is 
really there with Body and Blood to furnish the Victim that was 
immolated. Example: When the Indians chewed the fingers 
of St. Isaac Jogues, they left a tangled mass of flesh. On that 
day the Saint offered his crippled hand to God above; the 
crippled hand was the victim of sacrifice. But, I am sure, every 
morning until the end of his life St. Isaac Jogues held that crippled 
hand aloft to God and offered it again and again. His offerings 
continued long after only scars told of his terrible ordeal. 

The scars of St. Isaac Jogues signified what had happened; 
they told of suffering. So the separate appearances of the Body 
and Blood on our altars are like scars because the separation signi- 
fies death or, in other words, the immolation. Apart from the 
significance, the hand that had been immolated provided the daily 
victim for the Saint. 

(8) So I would conclude: The immolated Victim comes on 
our altars every morning. The offering of that Victim was never 
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completed; it is still going on. Christ uses the opportunity of 
our altars to continue His offering. If the Sacrifice of the Cross 
was never completed, then that which continues it is a part with 
it; it is one with it. The Mass continues it, and is one with the 
Cross. 

It might be objected that the lay mind cannot follow such a 
multiple syllogism as that given above. It is multiple and it is 
not multiple. The final conclusion can be drawn from every para- 
graph. In dealing with a lay mind it is profitable to present an 
accumulation of proofs, deducing the conclusion just as often as 
possible. If the two words “unfinished” and “continuation’”’ 
are employed throughout, the faithful will draw the conclusion 
not only at the end but a half-dozen times before the final sum- 
mary. They will conclude that the Sacrifice of the Cross was 
never finished, and is therefore still going on. It continues on 
the altar of the Mass. They will conclude that, since the Mass 
is part of the Sacrifice of the Cross, it is united with the Cross, 
it is one with it. Then and only then will they see the oneness 
with the Crucifixion that will never cease to shock them into 
reverence. 

A musician may go into a veritable ecstacy while he is compos- 
ing music. The theme is almost divine and the cadence rises to 
the very gates of heaven. When his composition is played be- 
fore an audience, the listeners call it a complete masterpiece. 
The composer himself calls it his ‘unfinished symphony.” He 
can sit down at any time and add thought to thought, for music 
is only thought in melody. The heavy strains were composed on 
that first day, and now they are carried along as more and more 
thought is added to the unfinished symphony. So too was the 
Mass composed on that first Good Friday. It was a divine 
symphony which was called “unfinished’’ by the Divine Com- 
poser. Every day, yes, every minute the Great Composer comes 
upon our altars to continue. Thought is added to thought, but 
each thought carries along with it the original symphony that 
was never finished. That symphony will not be finished until 
the Mystical Body of Christ on earth has ceased to be, and 
there are no more listeners to whom and for whom it can be 
played. 








The Scope of the Diocesan Confraternity 


By His EXCELLENCY, THE Most REv. JosepH F. McGratn, D.D. 


It is now nearly four hundred years since the laity first came to 
the assistance of the Church in the teaching of religion. From 
earliest days the Church had accepted the aid of zealous lay people 
in the work of extending the kingdom of God on earth. The early 
part of the sixteenth century saw a new field of endeavor opened 
to the laity. The Council of Trent, recognizing the need of more 
definite instruction than the Sunday and holyday homily, de- 
creed that the laity, especially the children, should be instructed 
in the rudiments of faith by means of catechetics. For this pur- 
pose the “‘Catechism for Parish Priests’’ was composed and its use 
ordered by the Council in all parishes. Nine years before the 
Council of Trent, Castellino da Castello, a zealous priest of Milan, 
began founding “Schools of Christian MDoctrine.’’ In these 
schools children and adults were instructed by priests and trained 
lay teachers. In 1560 Marco de Sadio-Cusani came from Milan 
to Rome, and with a few learned and zealous men formed a so- 
ciety for the instruction of children and adults in the fundamental 
truths of the Church. Pope Pius IV erected the society into a 
Confraternity, naming the Church of St. Apollinaris as the center. 
Thus, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine received ecclesi- 
astical sanction. Eleven years later Pope Pius V directed that 
each Bishop establish the Confraternity in all his parishes. In 
1607 Pope Paul V raised the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
to an Archconfraternity, and granted numerous plenary and par- 
tial indulgences to its members. Pope Benedict XIV made St. 
Mary of Tears the center of the Confraternity, and that church 
remains the center to-day. 

Early in the twentieth century the Confraternity was intro- 
duced into the United States. From its rapid growth all over the 
world may be judged its usefulness. From the many letters and 
decrees from the Holy See it is evident that the Confraternity is 
a favorite child of Mother Church. 
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In its early days the Confraternity was an organization of 
learned men and women joined together for the purpose of in- 
structing children and adults by means of catechetical methods. 
As it was introduced in the various dioceses, it engaged in works 
and methods suited to the individual needs of each place. In our 
country, and especially in the West, the Confraternity has broad- 
ened its scope to embrace the instructing of children and adults, 
and also to conduct Religious Vacation Schools for children at- 
tending public school, to carry out a program of religious serv- 
ices in the churches of mission districts on those Sundays when 
the priest is not present to say Mass, and to assist in other ways at 
the suggestion of the pastor. 

While many sources might be quoted to justify the existence 
of the Confraternity, it seems sufficient to choose from one, 
namely, the latest word on the subject of Catechetical Education 
emanating from the Sacred Congregation of the Council. The 
importance of this document is evident when we consider that 
this is the first word we have received from the Commission which 
was instituted by Pope Pius XI in his ‘“Orbem Catholicum,” 
June 29, 1923. In the twelve years of its existence, this Com- 
mission has made a thorough study of the needs of the Catholic 
world in matters of religious education, and the present document 
is the result of its findings. It contains all that has been said 
before, and from it we may draw all that is necessary to guide us 
in our Confraternity work. 

The first point to note is that the Confraternity should be a 
diocesan organization. Commissioned by Christ, ‘“‘Go, teach all 
nations,’’ the Church with maternal solicitude assumes the person 
of Christ and earnestly exclaims: ‘Suffer the little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
God.” It seems also that the Roman Pontiffs have kept to them- 
selves the office of Chief Catechist, and have never permitted 
their vigilance and diligence to relax in this regard. This difficult 
task they have divided among the Bishops of the world, placing 
on them the obligation of teaching religion and providing the 
faithful with instruction in matters of faith. The present docu- 
ment states: ‘‘Let Bishops, in conformity with the duty and office 
imposed on them, add to the care and diligence they have hereto- 
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fore expended on catechetical instruction, a greater effort and 
industry for its progress.’’ It calls to mind the various Canons 
of the new Code of Canon Law, which place on the Ordinary of 
the diocese the obligation, duty and responsibility of regulating 
in his diocese all that pertains to the instruction of the people in 
Christian Doctrine. The first regulation the Council makes is 
the repetition of Canon 711, §2, which orders the establishment 
of the Confraternity in every parish. 

While the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is a parish so- 
ciety, it demands by its very nature a diocesan organization. 
Aside from the prescriptions of the Decree of the Council, quoted 
above, in which the responsibility of the Bishop in the matter of 
catechizing is plainly emphasized, the aims and object of the Con- 
fraternity require a diocesan head. That the entire diocese may 
receive the benefit of the Confraternity, that the course of instruc- 
tion may be uniform, that ample provision for trained teachers 
may be made, and in short, that the work of the Confraternity 
may reach its fullest extent, a central diocesan office must be es- 
tablished. From this office, as from a cheery fireplace, must come 
the warmth of encouragement, suggestion and enthusiasm to heat 
every parish unit in the diocese. 

The organization of the Diocesan Confraternity would consist 
of the Bishop as Moderator, a Director appointed by him, and a 
secretarial force necessary to suit the needs. These with the 
Presidents of the parish units or other officers might make up a 
Board of Directors. The work of this center will multiply as the 
- Confraternity extends. According to the present arrangement 
in most places, it would fall to the central office to plan Institutes 
for Priests, Sisters and lay members; to supply helpful sugges- 
tions to parish units; to plan and arrange courses for the religious 
vacation schools; to outline courses of study for the study clubs. 

The relation between the Diocesan Center and the parish unit 
must ever be one of helpfulness. Closely connected with the cen- 
tral office would be the Diocesan Catechist Office (or Bureau), or- 
dered by the Sacred Congregation of Council in the aforemen- 
tioned Decree. Having the duty of supervising the teaching of 
religion in the diocese, and of instituting meetings of catechists 
and preparing a series of lessons in religion for each year for those 
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who teach, this Office would be most helpful to the Confraternity. 
The latest methods in teaching religion, the choice of texts and 
other materials, would be considered first by the Catechist Office, 
and from its experience the Confraternity might be guided. The 
Catechetical Day, likewise ordered by the Decree to be celebrated 
as the Feast of Christian Doctrine, would be outlined by the Dio- 
cesan Office according to the wishes of the Bishop and the Dio- 
cesan Catechist Office. In the archives of the Diocesan Office of 
the Confraternity would be kept the records of each child under 
instruction in the diocese, a list of the Officers, Teachers, Fishers 
and Helpers of the parish units, and reports of all activities of the 
various units and affiliated study clubs. 

The aim of the Diocesan Confraternity extends to the very 
limits of the diocese. Every man, woman and child is an object 
of interest. First of all, it is the care of the Confraternity that 
every Catholic child in the diocese is given an opportunity to 
learn his religion in Religious Vacation Schools and regular classes 
during the year. For this reason, it is advisable that every priest 
and Sister join the Confraternity and become active in its work. 
The children of both parochial and public schools cared for, the 
Confraternity then interests itself in the adults of the diocese, 
many of whom will need instruction in religion as much as the 
children. For these the study club is organized. It may be in 
the form of instruction classes given by a trained teacher, or the 
discussion study club under a trained leader. Both should be 
objects of careful guidance on the part of the pastor or priest ap- 
pointed by him, lest the errors so common to-day should seep into 
the discussions and the good that should be accomplished give 
place to harm. 

The pupils of the high school should be carefully prepared to 
assist in the work of the Confraternity in its active branches, as 
Teachers, Fishers and Helpers. Nor should this preparation be 
confined to the girls only. Boys should be enthused and their 
assistance solicited. The groundwork for a successful and active 
Confraternity is then laid. 

We come now to the thought of the other sheep and lambs who 
are not of the fold. It is our experience that nearly every Re- 
ligious Vacation School has had a few non-Catholic children en- 
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rolled. Of these not a few asked for Baptism. Investigation 
showed sometimes a Catholic strain in the family, or at other times 
an earnest non-Catholic parent who had been aroused by radio 
talks or some good reading. Towards these the Confraternity 
has a most apostolic work. Once interest, kindly and intelligent, 
has been aroused, conversions will be multiplied. A little child 
shall lead them to Christ and His Church. 

The outlook for the Confraternity is indeed bright. But it 
will be only in proportion to the interest, effort and zeal that is 
expended. Nor must the spirit of sacrifice be lacking. Gen- 
erously must all give of their time and talents if we hope to realize 
much from the work of the Confraternity. God’s blessing has 
not been lacking in the past, and it will be multiplied in the future 
if we but invite it. 

The visible results from the work of the Confraternity are many 
and great. Best of all is the God-blessed assurance that our chil- 
dren are receiving sound instruction in matters of faith. The 
seed sown, whether in the heart of a child or the mind of an adult, 
will bear fruit. Faith will produce fervor, fervor interest, and 
with their interest aroused the faithful will become more practical. 
The voice of Mother Church will be heard, her counsels followed. 
Our parochial schools will gain in attendance. Faith will in- 
crease in the hearts of the faithful in general. Christ will reign, 
and His life and spirit will infiltrate the lives of His followers, 
The noble example of fervent, practical Catholics will exercise a 
holy influence on non-Catholic neighbors, and thus the way will be 
paved for more converts. 

Certainly, the Confraternity may be called one of the chief 
modes of Catholic Action. Should this Conference do no more 
than enthuse all here with greater zeal in employing the talents 
God has given us in furthering His kingdom on earth, whether we 
join our activities in this regard to the Confraternity, the sodality, 
or other lay organizations, its purpose is fulfilled. Doing so, we 
can look confidently to the day when we all must face our Judge, 
and we can hope to hear from the lips of Christ: ‘“Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of the Lord.” 








ee 








Bringing the Church to Non-Catholics 
By DANIEL J. SULLIVAN, P.R., R.L. 


There is a strong conviction among priests that more earnest ef- 
forts should be made to bring to our non-Catholic fellow-citizens a 
true knowledge of Christ’s Church. The need of this is beyond dis- 
pute. But when brought face to face with that work, many priests, 
not lacking in desire but without experience or competent direc- 
tion, are at a loss how to proceed. The writer, in presuming to 
offer suggestions, makes only this claim for himself, that during 
almost forty years in the priesthood he has had an active interest 
in the work, and has enjoyed opportunities of learning something 
about it. He would also explain that in expressing personal views 
he offers them as a result of such experiences as he has had. 

Latterly, this matter of trying to reach non-Catholics seems to 
be receiving more attention than heretofore. This hopeful change 
is largely due, I think, to the work of a zealous priest, Rev. Dr. 
John A. O’Brien of Newman Foundation, Champaign, Illinois. 
His book, ‘““The White Harvest,’ happy in its title and in its 
method of treatment, is probably known to most priests. It has 
helped to engender a new spirit of zeal even in the seminaries, by 
showing how fruitful a priest’s work can be in a field so much neg- 
lected. 

Was there ever any age or country that promised greater re- 
turns to the efforts of the Church’s missionaries, her priests, than 
America does to-day? To reach these people who are our 
neighbors must become the work of the priests of America. For, 





either we must win them, or we shall lose more and more of our 
own, through indifference and bad marriages, througk the general 
spirit of worldliness and neglected mixed marriages. 


How are non-Catholics made interested in the Church, and how 
brought to take instructions? This is the first part of the ques- 
tion, as it is the more difficult part of the work. Many things 
draw the attention of the world to the Catholic Church—a City 
Seated on a Mountain. Even her declared enemies do this good 
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—they give her publicity. I recall a young man who along with 
his wife and three children were received into the Church, and 
who explained that he never knew there was a Catholic Church 
until he read The Menace. 

But what direct means can we use to bring the Church to the 
favorable notice of non-Catholics? It is not within the scope of 
this article to deal with the larger question of a general, nation- 
wide, systematic movement for the enlightenment of the masses 
of American people. Such a movement scarcely exists, though 
surely there is need of it. Then, there are certain public church 
services or parish activities that are advocated as means of bring- 
ing non-Catholics within the influence of the Church. Since much 
has been written of them, I shall mention some and risk some brief 
comments upon them. 

(1) The Non-Catholic Mission, which because of its direct and 
public appeal to non-Catholics has great possibilities, has been 
allowed almost to die from lack of support. 

(2) The spread of Catholic literature is strongly recommended. 
It does not appear, however, to have been specially fruitful, 
chiefly for these reasons: (a) few people in these days do much 
serious reading; (b) much of our so-called literature is got out, 
not to enlighten, but as an excuse to collect funds for the support 
of Missions; (c) and in general it may be said that few even of the 
more intelligent people can in reading discern the outline of the 
Church through the mist and haze of common misconceptions. 
They need a living teacher. 

(3) The Catholic Mission is mentioned, and it could be a great 
help in arousing the interest of non-Catholics, but too often it has 
done positive harm by estranging even well-disposed non-Catho- 
lics. For one thing many of the sermons on mixed marriages 
could be rewritten to conform more with the truth and facts. 
The rabid denunciation of mixed marriages sounds to non-Catho- 
lics, often present by invitation, as an attack upon themselves. 
Besides, we are simply offering alibis for our own laziness and lack 
of zeal, admitting the full measure of the evil, when we declare 
them to be the source of all our evils. 

(4) Another highly spoken of means to win non-Catholics is 
the Lay Apostolate. Without the aid that zealous lay people 
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give, the efforts of the priest in these matters would be largely 
sterile. But their part is not as a rule the answering of the ob- 
jections or the expounding of the Faith. Why should we ask the 
lay people to do our work for us? In places where priests are 
scarce there may be reason forit. Very few of the laity are quali- 
fied either by learning or temperament to discuss religious prob- 
lems intelligently. It is not their specialty, and it can so easily 
lead to bitterness of controversy, which is fatal to all inquiry. 
The best help that lay people can give is in leading honorable 
lives; in having the charity that makes them neighborly and kind 
to all others; in having that kind of zeal which, while avoiding 
controversy, will encourage others to consider the need of a God- 
given religion; but more directly by inviting and bringing people 
to the priest, or in reporting to the priest those whom they find 
of a mind to listen. No great success can be hoped for without 
this codperation of the laity. 

When the priest announces the Inquiry Class, he can point 
out to Catholics their duty and the manner in which they can 
help the Church in her mission. Such an announcement has 
many advantages. For one thing, it informs Catholics that they 
may bring non-Catholics to the priest for instruction. Conse- 
quently, when they meet anyone who seems inclined to show in- 
terest, they will have more confidence in offering to bring him to 
the priest. Furthermore, it solves the problem of a mixed mar- 
riage for many a fine Catholic boy and girl, since it places them in 
a position to demand that their ‘“‘company”’ show enough interest 
to attend the instructions. 

The announcement teaches Catholics to take the right kind of 
interest, not the kind that makes them ‘“‘touchy’”’ and quick to 
“defend the Church,”’ but the kind that would bring others to 
study and inquire. It also has the psychological effect of helping 
to produce the general impression that the matter of instructing 
and receiving non-Catholics belongs to the everyday work of the 
Church—that there is nothing strange or unusual about it. This 
would remove one of the big obstacles that hold back many who 
are interested. If an interested person thinks the step most un- 
usual and exceptional, naturally he will hesitate the longer; but if 
he knows that others are taking it, he will be more ready to follow. 
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But while recognizing the great help these various agencies can 
render, yet the biggest share of the work remains for the priest 
himself. It must be chiefly through his personal efforts, dealing 
with individuals, that non-Catholics will be interested and 
brought to instructions. His opportunities come whenever he 
meets non-Catholics and the subject of religion arises. For ex- 
ample, he follows up the clues given him by lay people; or he 
meets the non-Catholics on the occasion of a baptism or of a 
death in a family, and, of course, when arranging for a mixed 
marriage. Now, he cannot afford to miss these latter opportuni- 
ties. The non-Catholic will soon be an important member of a 
household, and is in very many cases a likely prospect for instruc- 
tion. But to hope for any success it is essential to remember that 
impressions, first impressions, count for more than any possible 
argument for the Church. Kindness and consideration are neces- 
sary to make a good impression. The non-Catholic is possibly 
meeting a priest for the first time. We may not realize it, but it 
does take courage. He may expect to meet a narrow, disagree- 
able person. He is surprised to find a human being—one quite 
friendly, who shows an interest in him. That impression will re- 
main, and it is something to build on. But if a priest behaves 
boorishly, and in effect insults the non-Catholic, we cannot be 
surprised that a whole family is lost to the Church. When ex- 
plaining the conditions to be signed, it is easy for the priest to 
point out the need of unity of religion in a family; and that the 
Church’s seemingly intolerant position is a reason itself, in these 
days of uncertainty, why she is deserving of special study. And 
it can be suggested that, after the couple are settled in their home, 
the non-Catholic should come for instructions. 

But it is in taking the census that we have our best chance to 
meet prospects. They are found in the non-Catholic members 
of a family; and by inquiring we learn of people in their neigh- 
borhood who either themselves or their parents were once Catho- 
lics, and also of non-Catholics who have expressed an interest. 
Now, it is by calling upon these people, and by asking and even 
by urging them to come that the priest can hope for best results. 

As I see it, this is the natural and sensible as well as most pro- 
ductive method of getting inquirers. To wait for people to come 
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of themselves, or first to manifest an interest, is to ignore human 
psychology. I believe it is the settled policy of Catholic priest 
and people generally to be most careful never to propose or sug- 
gest to a non-Catholic the need of religious inquiry. Worse, we 
seem to be proud of it. Anyone selling oil-mops, oriental rugs, 
anything, does not keep it a secret, but manages to get a hearing. 
But we, who have to offer without cost to others the means of 
Eternal Life, are dumb about it. We explain to ourselves that 
this is a mark of our prudence, whereas it is but a form of coward- 
ice. 

If I have one contribution to offer, it is just this, that we should 
be bolder in calling on people and in speaking about religion. And 
we can afford to be so if we but know it. Like most priests, I 
was formerly most careful lest it should appear that I forced the 
question of religion. Once in a little gathering I heard some con- 
verts raise the question why Catholics seemed to take no interest 
in non-Catholics. They stated that they were sure many non- 
Catholics were, or could be made, interested if they received but 
a little help or encouragement. I now know that to be true. 
Did we ever think how difficult it would be for a non-Catholic, 
supposing him to be already convinced of the truth of the Catho- 
lic Church but a stranger to its customs, to make his way into the 
Church? Fr. Elliot, C.S.P., I think, told the story of a man seen 
pounding furiously with his fists upon the door of a Catholic 
church. When asked what he wanted, he replied that he wanted 
to be a Catholic. The blunder wasn’t his. How could he have 
known of any other way to gain admission to the Church? What 
are we doing to let the world know that the doors of the Church 
are open for the inquiry of anyone, or that we have any recog- 
nized method for receiving non-Catholics? 

Here are samples of the remarks converts have made when they 
have finished instructions. ‘Father, I wanted to be a Catholic 
years ago.’”’ One man said: ‘“Twenty-six years ago.” Many 
have said: ‘‘Father, you are the first one that ever asked me.”’ 
The following is rather an extreme case. Once, while taking the 
census, I was told by a woman how she and another member of 
the family had entered the Church. The priest at the time had 
told her, probably to spur her to act, that the Catholic Church is 
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like the Masons in this, that she never asks anyone to join. To 
my inquiry about her husband, she said that he was not a Catho- 
lic, and that she had never spoken to him about religion; but that 
he was home, and I might speak to him. While waiting, I hap- 
pened to notice the Masonic Emblem on a sofa pillow—he was a 
Mason. He came in looking glum. I almost feared to speak to 
him on the subject, hardly expected a civil answer, and didn’t 
think there was a remote chance of interesting him. But I ven- 
tured to say something about his family being Catholic, and won- 
dered if he had ever given any thought of death and the hereafter, 
watching to see the effect. The man, a large rugged fellow, ac- 
tually broke into tears, and cried: ‘‘Father, I want to be a Catho- 
lic.” He had never given a sign, but was simply waiting for some- 
one to ask him. 

From what I have seen, I am convinced that there are many 
more who are interested in the Church than we ever suspect; 
and very many others who know nothing about the Church, but 
who would gladly accept its peace and certainty, if they but knew 
of it. And how can we discover these unless we make some ad- 
vance to meet them? We are fearful of asking people to investi- 
gate the claims of the Church, lest they resent it. Probably even 
our friends think it strange that we never speak of religion to 
them. We do not realize how strong our position is because we 
fail to grasp a few simple truths. For example, it is well for us to 
remember that non-Catholics of every sort are the same kind of 
human beings as we are; and hence the worries and mysteries of 
life are the same, and appear the same to them as to us. Death 
followed by a possible eternal destiny is their problem as well as 
ours, and one to which we can be sure they have given thought. 
The purpose of religion is to solve that problem. 

Protestantism cannot satisfy their reason. Their fears and 
doubts are kept alive by its very divisions and contradictions. 
Deep in their hearts there must be worry. Another truth for us 
to remember is that the Catholic Church has the only rational, 
satisfactory answer. It satisfies us; it would satisfy them also 
if they but knew it. They have need of it. Knowing this and 
that our only purpose is to help, we can afford to cast away our 
timidity, get rid of our “inferiority complex,” and be bold, frank 
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and outspoken. I am, of course, always supposing that we use 
prudence, tact and good sense as to time and manner of speaking. 


Presenting the Case 


How can we propose the question? To argue, as some do, that 
“everyone ought to have some religion’’ or that ‘‘people should 
study the Catholic Church in the interest of neighborly peace and 
good-will,” or that “no one should condemn the Church without a 
hearing,”’ is of course miserable logic and pure nonsense. Why 
not start with the solid and undeniable truth that lies at the basis 
of all religion, a truth that appeals to the strongest personal mo- 
tives—point out how serious is the problem of a possible eternal 
hereafter to us mortals doomed to death? The gravest considera- 
tions must move everyone to desire to know the solution of that 
problem. The guesses of men are no answer. Any real answer 
must be from God. Protestantism with its contradictions can- 
not be thought of as God’s answer. But even a glance at the 
Catholic Church reveals many things that set her apart and make 
her worthy of special study. Her long history, her enormous 
claims, the hatred of the world, are intimations that here is some- 
thing different, and that she ought not to be dismissed without a 
hearing. 

The purpose here is merely to suggest reasons why her claims 
deserve to be examined, and not to offer proofs for the Church. 
Then those people are invited to come and see if the Catholic 
Church does not hold God’s answer to that problem. We tell 
them that they will be free to ask whatever questions they may 
care to, that they won’t have to believe a thing we say, that it 
won't cost them anything to come, that no one will be asked 
to become a Catholic, and that, if anyone has a better answer, we 
shall gladly accept it. It is made plain to them that they are 
asked to come, not in the interest of the Church, but in their own 
interest. This is the substance of the invitation. Do people re- 
sent it? Why should they? One who is sick, or caught in an 
auto mishap or in straits of any kind, does not resent the kindly, 
well-meant proffer of help. I recall only two who ever gave 
even a sharp, gruff ‘‘no,”’ and both of these men later on became 
Catholics. 
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If a person doesn’t care to accept the invitation, he can say so 
and no harm is done. Active members of Protestant churches 
are less likely to come, but the invitation may direct their atten- 
tion for the first time to the Church. While immediate results 
may be lacking, we are not to overlook that many things are work- 
ing in our favor, and that grief, family trouble, sickness, etc., can 
in time effect a change of heart. But the majority of people are 
not active members of churches, and possibly could be made in- 
terested. But how do we deal with people who are bitterly preju- 
diced? We leave them alone—we cannot hope to reach everyone. 
If anything is to be done for them, it will be done not by argu- 
ments or reasons but by charity, by doing them a kindness or 
favor. But what we call prejudice is often but a form of partisan- 
ship, a feeling of loyalty to their church or to the memory of their 
parents, and this is not insuperable. We deal best with this dis- 
position by disowning on our side all party feeling, by explaining 
that it is our only interest, as it surely is theirs, to know and to 
claim God’s Church, whichever it may be. 

What about the objections that people propose, and how are 
they to be answered? I think that too much is made of this mat- 
ter of objections. Doctrinal and historical objections (e.g., in- 
fallibility, the Inquisition, etc.) do not influence the mass of 
people as much as is generally supposed. Most people know al- 
most nothing about religion, and the somewhat prevalent idea 
that many of them are deeply versed in the Scriptures is in most 
cases a myth. Not infrequently, it is true, we hear people de- 
clare they do not believe in confession. We misread them, if we 
judge therefore that this is their one obstacle, and that they 
would enter the Church if it were removed. More probably all 
they know about the Church is the little they have heard about 
confession. Despite their protest, it has merely aroused their 
curiosity in the Church. Usually it is better not to offer explana- 
tions of these objections other than to state that they will be taken 
care of in the course of instructions. The exposition of a distinct 
doctrine, apart from the whole system, is usually not satisfactory. 
In passing, let it be said that contrary to a widespread impression 
confession probably attracts as many to the Church as it repels. 

In my judgment, the difficulty that has greatest weight is 
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neither prejudice nor doctrinal objections, but the fear of opposi- 
tion from parents and friends. And this is seldom a vain fear. 
Akin to it is human respect—the fear of losing social prestige or 
business. This explains why our Kiwanian, Rotarian, and golf 
club friends—fine fellows—seldom show any interest. The class 
made up of the hard-working, earnest-minded people is less sub- 
ject to human respect, and is therefore easier to reach. But it is 
quite important to know that very often it is such reasons as the 
following that cause people to hesitate and that deter them from 
attending instructions: 

(1) many, especially men, are shy, self-conscious and backward, 
and hence fear to call on the priest or to attend a class; 

(2) some think their clothes not presentable; 

(3) others fear to expose their ignorance of religion, or that they 
do not read well; 

(4) others hesitate to take the step until they feel sure they can 
live up to the rules of the Church. Now, it is such trifles as these, 
and not infallibility or the effair of Galileo, etc., that most often 
cause people to hold back. When we can surmise that such rea- 
sons exist, it is easy to suggest thoughts to remove them. But to 
meet difficulties of any kind, no better motive can be proposed 
than to stress the obligation resting upon everyone of seeking 
earnestly to know what God wills and to stimulate the resolution 
to pursue that purpose regardless of every other consideration. 





A United Front 
By K1iAn J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


II. Fundamental Problems 


I. The World Problem 


Catholic Action presents a very serious question and problem, 
not only for Catholics, but for all society, since its ideals and en- 
deavors run counter to other movements that are at work even in 
Catholic circles. 

For the effective organization of Catholic Action—that is, for 
the creation of a united working front between clergy and laity— 
an intense realization of its necessity is a prerequisite. This reali- 
zation is not yet sufficiently universal, especially in so far as the 
need of religious unity is concerned. The urge for social and po- 
litical solidarity has filled the hearts of millions in all nations, and 
it must be our task to extend this desire for solidarity, which is 
found especially among youth, to the domain of religious life. 

The common task of the Catholic world is to struggle against 
the retrogressive movements of our day. Catholic Action is 
meant to imbue the world in all its social forms with the spirit of 
Christianity through the combined efforts of priests and people. 
But to-day priests are being more and more excluded from public 
life. In one respect this tendency is good, inasmuch as it re- 
stores many priests to the task that is their very own. However, 
the attitude of the Catholics who support this movement should 
not mislead us: the clergy must not be banished from the world 
which they are meant to save; they must not be kept apart from 
the laity with whom they must labor. 

A second and much broader prejudicial movement is likewise 
still in progress—the apostasy of many from the Church. Not 
only atheistic propaganda brings about this apostasy, but also the 
trend to “‘liberalize’’ Christianity. At present, people are not so 
concerned with entering the Church as with forcing the Church 
to accommodate herself to the views and practices of the masses 
and comply with their wishes. Many can see only two methods 
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of dealing with religion. One is the extension of religious liberal- 
ism and individualism in a new form but according to the old 
maxim: “Religion is a private affair’; the other consists in an 
attempt to influence or determine the Church through govern- 
mental regulations and public opinion. This is a perversion of 
values. There are, however, still many people who cannot rid 
themselves of this relic of liberal thought. 

Another trend inclines excessively to the externalization of re- 
ligious life. This is by no means the same as bringing the Church 
into public notice, as desiderated by Catholic Action. A parade 
with banners and music and a multitude of onlookers is external 
religion; a Rogation procession or a pilgrimage of devout souls 
without any onlookers is divine worship in spirit and in truth. 


II. The Problem of Spiritual Renewal 


The most important factor in Catholic Action is undoubtedly 
its spirit. Upon this spirit everything depends. Without the 
right spirit, indeed, one cannot comprehend what Catholic Action 
is and must be—namely, a spiritual movement, and not merely a 
matter of central organization, or a slogan for Catholic bureau- 
cratic work, or propaganda for this or for that, or parades, ban- 
ners, and mass manifestations. In this connection, two things 
deserve special consideration. 

A. Inso far as the true apostolate to which the laity are called 
is concerned, Pope Pius XI has from the very first referred steadily 
to the early Church in the matter of Catholic Action. The life 
and efforts of the first Christians were his models and furnished 
the living expression and justification of what he desires with all 
his strength to accomplish and promote. This is clearly re- 
asserted in his great Encyclical on Catholic Action: “It was 
Jesus Christ Himself who laid the first foundation of Catholic Ac- 
tion. It was Jesus Christ Himself who, choosing and educating 
His Apostles and disciples as collaborators in His divine aposto- 
late, gave an example which was at once followed by the first 
Apostles, as Holy Scripture itself demonstrates.” Undoubtedly, 
the impression made by this Catholic Action in the early Church 
was that of a tremendous spiritual movement. It was as if a 


1 Acta Apost. Sedis, 1931, p. 303. 
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great thought had seized on many hundreds and thousands, who 
multiplied themselves unceasingly and gained more and more 
ground. It was characteristic of this movement that it did not 
stop with the personality of the individual Christian, but that it 
was essentially expansive and truly apostolic. The movement 
was contagious not only in the sense that continually more men 
adopted the Christian spirit, but especially in this, that the bearers 
of this spirit felt impelled to communicate it to others; that the 
first Christians were not satisfied to experience and enjoy the full 
possession of the Christian spirit, but they strove earnestly to 
share with others their new treasure of Christian spirituality. 
The Christianity of the first centuries is distinguished by the spirit 
of propaganda, the spirit of expansion, the yearning for religious 
communion, and the will to convert. This was the spirit that 
aroused the attention of friend and foe. 

One great thought, vivid and effective, prevailed throughout 
the early Church: the thought of Christianity. But there was 
also the mighty, impelling urge to communicate the Christian 
spirit to as many others as possible. It was this will that was ac- 
tive in the Founder of Christianity, and finds expression in words 
that manifest clearly its urgency: ‘‘I am come to cast fire on the 
earth, and what will I but that it be kindled?’ (Luke, xii. 49). 
Such was the language employed by Our Lord. ‘For we can- 
not but speak the things which we have seen and heard” (Acts, 
iv. 20), declares St. Peter. “‘A necessity lieth upon me: for woe 
is unto me if I preach not the Gospel’’ (I Cor., ix. 16). So speaks 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. These thoughts and urges of the 
first Christians must be comprehended and developed by us to- 
day. That is the first task of Catholic Action for clergy and laity. 

B. The second problem is similar to the first. We must rec- 
ognize the way to the end. We shall arrive at the great aposto- 
late by means of a strong solidarity. 

What does this mean? It means that the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the Church, does not function at present in that close organic 
union which is necessary for its highest life. To-day division rather 
is seen among the members of this Mystical Body. Every member 
is too isolated. The clergy stand too far aloof, and the laity 
keep too much to themselves; there is no solidarity and no unity. 
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The clerical vocation does not mean that priests are to lead an 
existence apart, but only that they shall discharge special duties. 
We must therefore, extend the community of life—not the com- 
munity of special duties. The juridical and defining power re- 
mains exclusively with the teaching Church, the Pope and the 
Bishops, although the office of preaching and teaching will be 
discharged for the most part by priests. The celebration of Mass 
and the administration of the Sacraments remain the official pre- 
rogatives of the ordained priesthood, but everything else—and that 
is certainly much—should be the common duty and endeavor of 
the whole Catholic people. Herein should consist the participa- 
tion of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate. 

A movement of the spirit must be created—a movement of 
apostolate and union. Can such a movement be simply organ- 
ized? Would not this result in a manufactured movement? 
Would it not amount to an attempt to create life? Would it not 
replace the natural by the artificial? While these questions are 
not irrelevant, they have no application to Catholic Action. 
First of all, the thought underlying Catholic Action is not our own 
creation. Its present form was prepared by the Encyclicals of 
many recent Popes. The present demand that we adopt this 
idea vigorously is but the active continuation of a previously 
silent movement. Secondly, within the Church have arisen other 
spiritual movements, such as the Eucharistic, Liturgical, and 
Youth Movements. Consequently, why should not all these 
partial movements be combined into one broad movement—into 
a united front? Finally—and this is the decisive factor—Catho- 
lic Action is essential to the Catholic Church. It is a direct prod- 
uct of the Christian spirit and faith. As long as true Christianity 
lives, so long will it be apostolic and feel the necessity of com- 
municating itself to others. It is the spirit within us that needs 
to be renewed—the Spirit that should breathe over the earth, the 
Spirit of the Father and the Son, about whom it is written: “‘It is 
the Spirit that quickens’’—also in Catholic Action. 


Ill. The Problem of the Masses. 


If Catholic Action is a spiritual movement, it is self-evident 
that the multitude of the faithful must be called to collaborate with 
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the clergy. A spiritual movement is a mass-movement of the 
many, especially when spiritual treasures are concerned that are 
meant to be the property of all mankind. This brings us to an- 
other fundamental problem of Catholic Action, which we may 
call the mass-problem. How can the great multitude of the 
people be re-introduced into the real life of the Church? Here 
we touch immediately upon the great goal of Catholic Action, the 
christianizing or re-christianizing of a secularized world. Thou- 
sands upon thousands are no longer practising Catholics. Addi- 
tional thousands no longer desire any active participation in the 
affairs of the Church, being satisfied with receiving without giv- 
ing. For, practically speaking, it is mere receiving when hundreds 
listen to an interesting sermon, or thousands come to the Sacra- 
ments. It is merely deriving nourishment from the life of the 
Church. 

Just as by unsound social politics a government may create an 
army of dependents on relief, so within the Church may be de- 
veloped a laity that looks to the Church merely for support, is 
always willing to receive, but contributes nothing of its own 
to the welfare of the ecclesiastical community. This implies an 
utter lack of codperation. Unfortunately, many priests seem to 
be happy and satisfied with this passive receptiveness of the laity. 
However, laymen are not permanently satisfied with this condi- 
tion. They not only want to receive, but they also desire to make 
some contribution of their own towards the development and well- 
being of the Mystical Body of Christ.2 Anyone who claims 
that the laity are satisfied with this state of inaction, and that the 
priest also is content if the laity at least attend Mass and sermons 
and receive the Sacraments, must be informed that such an atti- 
tude is not the outgrowth of a healthy laity, but of a sick and weak 
laity, and is nothing else than the wretched fruit of religious 
tedium and a lack of interest in and responsibility for religion. 

It is indeed a fact that with respect to God and His Church we 
shall always be the receivers of grace and life, but it is also true 
that “‘every branch that beareth not fruit, the Father will take 
away” (John, xv. 2). As soon as the layman who for a long time 


2 The author does not speak here of financial support (which although necessary, 
is of the lowest order), but about the activities of the laity that constitute the true 
apostolate. Where the latter flourish, financial support will not fail. 
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has merely received becomes again aware of his duties and re- 
covers his naturally Christian soul, a lay movement will result that 
will demand activity and responsibility for the life of the Church. 
Such a lay movement originated in the sixteenth century. At 
that time the Church failed to grasp the full extent of this lay 
movement and to utilize it for Catholic life. To-day such a move- 
ment again confronts us. The Pope has recognized the signs of 
the times, and advances to meet it with the summons: ‘‘Come, 
laymen, and share in the hierarchical apostolate of the Church.” 
Considered from this viewpoint, Pius XI’s invitation to Catholic 
Action has a significance beyond calculation. Rome has spoken; 
let us too understand the time. 

We have mentioned a collaboration of the laity. The Pope 
calls it a participation. At present it remains a summons, and 
is not yet a fact. The Catholic layman leads too isolated a life. 
He does not bother about his neighbor and does not consider that 
others in the Church need him. He must again become a lay- 
priest, a lay apostle like the Samaritan, and then he will be con- 
cerned not only about his own religious well-being, but also about 
that of others. He will live from the Church, with the Church, 
and for the Church. At the present time he lacks the sense of 
Catholic responsibility and proper opportunities to exercise it. 


(To be continued) 








Chronology of the Life of Christ 
By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, 8.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


III. The Passion and Death of Christ 


Equally as intricate and complex as the chronological problems 
of Christ’s birth and the duration of His public life are the chrono- 
logical questions pertaining to His passion and death. A simple 
perusal of any Biblical manual will reveal a variety of opinions 
concerning the year of Christ’s death, the day of the Last Supper, 
as well as the hour of the crucifixion. Here again, although ab- 
solute certainty cannot be expected, the most probable solutions 
in accordance with the results of ancient and modern research 
can be presented as well as defended. 


A. The Year of Our Lord’s Passion and Death 


Above all, there is certainty that the passion and death of 
Christ took place while Pontius Pilate was procurator of Judea, 
that is, between A.D. 26 and 36. Since the Fathers from the 
earliest times were never unanimous on this point and chiefly 
defended the years between 27 and 33, this subject was always 
considered as open for further investigation. 

Amongst modern scholars three years are commonly favored, 
namely, 29, 30, and 33. 

(1) The authors who favor the year 29, and commonly March 
28, are (e.g.) Cornely, Fouard, Prat, Mechineau, Ruffini, *Turner, 
Villoslada, etc. 

(2) The following authors prefer the year 30, and ordinarily 
April 7: Bebber, Belser, Felten, *von Harnack, Holzmeister, 
Hontheim, Lagrange, Lepin, Mader, Reatz, Schaefer, Schaum- 
berger, Schegg, Schoch, *von Soden. 

(3) The authors who defend the year 33, and ordinarily 
April 3, are the following: Bach, Homanner, Ladeuze, Lamy, 
Merk, Power, Riess. It was also this year that His Holiness, 


* Non-Catholic authors are indicated thus. 
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Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical on the Holy Year urged as the 
most probable. 

Of these three opinions the year 33 is the most consonant with 
the chronology of Christ’s public life. According to Luke, iii. 1, 
John the Baptist began to preach in the fifteenth year of the 
Emperor Tiberius, and some months later Christ was baptized 
by him. We saw that this fifteenth year of Tiberius was most 
likely from August 19, 28, to August 18, 29. Since Christ taught 
a little longer than three years, the year of His death must have 
occurred in the year 33. 

Then too we know that Christ died on Friday, and probably 
on the fourteenth of Nisan. But when did the fourteenth of 
Nisan occur on a Friday? Of all the years between 26 and 36 
it can only be verified for the years 30 (April 7) and 33 (April 3), 
whereas in 29 this Jewish feast fell on Tuesday, April 18. Thus, 
according to chronological and astronomical data the year 33 
seem’ the most probable for the date of Our Lord’s passion. 


B. The Day and the Month of Christ’s Passion and Death 


Before approaching the Gospel texts, various preliminary ob- 
servations will be useful for the correct understanding of this 
problem. They are based partially on Jewish laws and partially 
on Jewish traditions. 


(1) PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


(a) According to the Mosaic Law the Paschal lamb was to be 
slain during the evening of the fourteenth day of Nisan (Exod., 
xii. 6), and was to be eaten that very night (Exod., xii. 8). Ac- 
cording to the Jewish mode of reckoning from sunset to sunset, 
the fifteenth of Nisan, or the Great Feastday, began immediately 
after the sundown of the fourteenth of Nisan. According to our 
mode of computation as well as that of the ancient Romans, 
whereby we reckon a day from midnight to midnight, the eating 
of the Paschal lamb would have taken place on the fourteenth 
day of Nisan. This distinction must be kept in mind to avoid 
confusion. 

(b) There are two methods according to which the new moon 
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could be determined. The first method depended upon the 
direct optic vision of the new moon. Taking the various factors 
into consideration which are necessary for the observation of the 
moon, we shall find that the new moon actually, although still 
invisible to the naked eye, occurred for the year 33 at 1.07 p.m. 
on March 19, but could only be observed on the following evening 
about 6.16 p.m. at Jerusalem before the setting of the sun. Thus, 
the previous month of Adar (February—March) had twenty-nine 
days, and the first of Nisan for the year 33 was March 21, the 
fourteenth of Nisan was April 3, while the fifteenth was Saturday, 
April 4. 

At the time of Christ the Sanhedrin had the right to arrange 
the calendar, fix the days of the month (whether there were to be 
twenty-nine or thirty days), and fix the intercalary months so as 
to conform with the solar year.” 

The second method depended directly upon astronomical 
observations and formed the basis of a fixed calendar. This 
method, based upon astronomical accuracy for the determination 
of the new moon, shows that at times it differed from the former 
method (based upon the optical visibility of the new moon) by 
more than twenty-four hours. 

(c) In conjunction with the Feast of the Passover we read in 
Lev., xxiii, 11, that the first sheaves of grain (’Omer) from the 
harvest were to be offered in the Temple “‘memacharath hash- 
shabbath”’ (7.e., altero die Sabbati, or on the day after the Sab- 
bath). The Boethusians, whose name was derived from the 
Alexandrian high priest whose daughter was one of the wives of 
Herod the Great and who gave the Jewish nation six high priests, 
were a variety of Sadducees, who insisted that this Omer be made 
on the Sunday following the Feast of the Passover. On the other 
hand, the scribes and Pharisees opposed their interpretation by 
insisting that the "Omer be offered on the sixteenth day of Nisan, 
because the word ‘‘Sabbath’’ in the text of Lev., xxiii. 11, was 
equivalent to the feast-day.*® 


1 J. Schaumberger, ‘“‘Der 14. Nisan als Kreuzigungstag u. die Synoptiker,”’ in 
Biblica, IX (1928), 57-77; Idem, ‘“‘Tabella Neomeniarum Vite Publice Domini et 
Procurationis Pilati,” in Verbum Domini, XIII (1933), 103-113; Karl Schoch, “Christi 
Kreuzigung am 14. Nisan,” in Biblica, IX (1928), 48-56. 

2 Cfr. Cyrus Adler in ‘‘Jewish Encyclopedia,” III, s.v. Calendar. 

8 Cfr. L. Ginsburg in ‘‘Jewish Encyclopedia,” III, 285a, s.v. Boethusians. 
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(2) THe Brsiicat Texts 


According to the four Gospels, Our Lord celebrated the Last 
Supper on Thursday evening and was crucified on Friday. How- 
ever, the comparison of the Synoptics with John shows that they 
followed two different systems of computation for the day of the 
month. 

(a) The Synoptics.—The preparation for the Last Supper is 
described by Matthew (xxvi. 17), Mark (xiv. 12) and Luke 
(xxii. 7-8). The third Evangelist writes thus: ‘And the day 
(first day: Matt., Mark) of the unleavened bread came, on 
which it was necessary that the pasch should be killed (when they 
were wont to sacrifice the passover: Mark), and he sent Peter 
and John saying: ‘Go and prepare for us the pasch, that we may 
eat.’”” From these texts it appears that Christ on the first day 
of the unleavened bread—since all leavened bread had to be re- 
moved from the home about 10 a.m. on the fourteenth of Nisan— 
gave orders that the Paschal lamb should be slain in the Temple 
court that afternoon according to Jewish custom. 

The same Synoptics indicate the time of the Paschal supper 
(cfr. Matt., xxvi. 19-20; Mark, xiv. 16-17; Luke, xxii. 13-14). 
“The disciples did as Jesus bade them, and they prepared the 
passover; and when evening had fallen, he lay at table with the 
Twelve” (Matt.). Thus, according to these texts Christ sat 
down with His Apostles on Thursday, the fourteenth of Nisan 
(fifteenth according to Jewish reckoning), to celebrate the Pass- 
over and the Last Supper, and hence died on the following day, 
the fifteenth of Nisan. Thus, the hypothesis proposed by the 
Catholic Westminster Version (‘‘The Gospel according to St. 
Mark,” pp. 76-77) that Christ did not eat the Jewish Passover, 
finds no textual justification. 

(b) St. John.—The fourth Evangelist describes the night of 
the Passover supper thus: ‘‘Now before the feast of the passover 
(mpd 5¢ rHs éopris Tov maoxa ), Jesus knowing that his hour was 
come that he should pass out of this world to the Father . . . and 
as supper as beginning. . .”” (xiii. 1-2). 

There are three particular texts that refer to the day of Christ’s 
death. The first is as follows: “They bring Jesus therefore 
from Caiphas to the pretorium. Now it was early; and them- 
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selves entered not into the pretorium, that they might not be 
defiled, but might eat the passover (ro racxa )’’ (xviii. 28). 
The second text describes this day as ‘‘the preparation of the 
passover ( zapackxev) tov macxa )”’ (xix. 14). The last text reads 
thus: “The Jews therefore, as it was the day of preparation 
( rapacxevn ), in order that the bodies might not remain upon the 
cross during the sabbath (for that sabbath was a great day) asked 
Pilate that their legs might be broken and that they might be 
taken away”’ (xix. 31). 

Thus, according to John it appears that Christ celebrated the 
Passover supper the night “‘before the feast of the passover’’— 
that is, on Thursday night, the thirteenth of Nisan (fourteenth 
according to Jewish reckoning), or one day before that described 
in the Synoptics. The day on which Christ died was “‘the 
preparation of the passover,’’ also “‘the preparation for the sab- 
bath,” and the Jews had not yet eaten the Passover; this there- 
fore must have occurred in the afternoon of the fourteenth of 
Nisan. 

Although the Talmud reveals its prejudices against the person 
of Christ and is historically biased, yet strange to say there are 
two references that agree with John that Christ died on the 
preparation of the Passover, or the fourteenth of Nisan.‘ 

The Quartodecima controversy is likewise of interest and im- 
portance for our question, because the Apostolic tradition in Asia 
Minor almost until the time of the Council of Niczea (325) held 
that Christ died on the fourteenth of Nisan according to the fourth 
Evangelist, and insisted that this day of the month rather than 
Friday, the day of the week, be celebrated. 


(3) THE VARIOUS SOLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


Various solutions have been proposed to solve the apparent 
contradiction between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel. 

(a) The Theory of Simple Harmony.—This theory maintains 
that there are no differences between the Synoptics and John, 
but that according to the four hagiographers the Jewish Passover 
and the Last Supper were celebrated on the fourteenth of Nisan, 


4Cfr. * Strack-Billerbeck, ‘‘Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
u. Midrasch” (Munich, 1924), II, 848-844; *B. Pick, ‘‘Jesus in the Talmud” (Chi- 
cago, 1913), 37-40. 
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and Christ died on the fifteenth of Nisan. The proponents 
interpret the expression ‘‘to eat the passover” in John to refer to 
the Chagiga sacrifices, or the various sacrificial offerings to be 
eaten during the entire Paschal octave. The ‘‘parasceve of the 
passover,’’ according to these authors, does not mean the prepara- 
tion for the Passover but rather the “‘parasceve of the Sabbath’”’ 
(z.e., the Friday within the Paschal octave). 

But the arguments against this particular theory are so strong 
that it should be abandoned. It seems incredible to have one 
interpretation in the Synoptics and another in John for the ex- 
pression ‘‘to eat the pasch.”’ To the Jews “‘the parasceve of the 
passover”’ had but one connotation, namely, the preparation for 
the feast itself. The Talmud as well as early Christian tradition 
in Asia Minor held that Christ died on the fourteenth of Nisan; 
this undoubtedly was in conformity with the Johannine Gospel. 

(b) The Theory of Translation.—This theory holds that Christ 
celebrated the feast of the Passover on the day prescribed by the 
law (Matt., Mark, Luke), but that the Jews celebrated their 
Passover on the next day, that is, on the day when Christ died 
(John). 

This theory is based upon the modern Jewish calendar fixation, 
according to which two important rules are observed by Judaism. 
According to the Adu rule, the first of Tishri (7.e., the new civil 
year) was not to be celebrated either on Wednesday or Friday 
(for then Jom Kippur, the tenth of Tishri, would have to be 
celebrated on Friday or Sunday) or Sunday (otherwise the seventh 
day of Tabernacles, the twenty-first of Tishri, would fall on the 
sabbath). According to the Badu rule, the Feast of the Passover 
was not to be celebrated on either Monday, Wednesday or Fri- 
day. From this latter rule authors conclude that Christ cele- 
brated the Feast of the Passover on the legal day, Thursday night 
(or the beginning of Friday according to Jewish reckoning), and 
that the Jews themselves transferred their feast to the next night. 

This solution does answer the difficulty, but its fundamental 
weakness lies in the fact that this Badu rule did not exist at the 
time of Christ. There are many passages in the Mishna that are 
contrary to this modern calendar of the Jews, which does not 
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predate their persecution under Emperor Constantius in the 
fourth century.°® 

(c) The Theory of Lunar Fixation—This theory is most 
consistent with the earlier rabbinical sources, and defends the 
historicity of both the Synoptics and John. For this reason we 
consider it the most probable of all theories. Amongst modern 
exegetes, it is defended by Fonck, Schaumberger, *Strack-Biller- 
beck. 

Although the fixed calendar of modern Judaism did not pre- 
vail at the time of Christ, yet there are many instances in the 
Talmud to show that the calendar was occasionally fixed either by 
error or fraud so as not to conform with the lunar cycle. 

In olden times the Jewish calendar was regulated by the visi- 
bility of the new moon. If it appeared in the evening between the 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth of the month, then the new moon be- 
gan immediately; otherwise the moon began in the following 
evening. When the calendar commission became aware of the 
visibility of the new moon through witnesses, it immediately con- 
secrated the new moon (Rosh-hashanna, 2, 3-4). At first bon- 
fires were lighted on the mountains to announce the appearance 
of the new moon, but when the Samaritans caused confusion by 
erecting false signals, it was decided to send messengers through 
entire Palestine and as far as Babylon. 

The Jerusalem Talmud (Rosh-hashanna, 2, 1) narrates that the 
Boethusians once bribed two witnesses to have them falsely 
testify they saw the new moon, so that the fifteenth of Nisan 
would be on the sabbath. Thus, the day of Omer and Pentecost 
would be celebrated on Sunday according to their desire and 
theories. The Boethusians or Sadducees, the sacerdotal caste of 
Judaism, likewise differed in dogma as well as in religious prac- 
tices from their opponents. They, however, said: ‘Even if 
we are Sadducees, we are afraid of the Pharisees’’ (Joma, 19b). 

Nor can the Pharisees be held entirely blameless from the de- 
sire to fix the calendar according to their theories. Of Rabban 
Gamaliel II (c. a.p. 100) we read that he accepted the testimony 
of two witnesses, even when they were contradicted by R. Johanan 
ben Nouri (Rosh-hashanna, 2, 6). These Pharisees had a great 


5 Cfr. Schaumberger, loc. cit., 66-69. 
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influence over the people and sought in diverse ways to discredit 
theiropponents. This wasso effective that the Sadducees and with 
them the sacerdotal class disappeared completely from the arena 
of Jewish history after the destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. 

In the year A.D. 33 the fifteenth of Nisan was on the Sabbath. 
This fact was most pleasing to the Boethusians. On another 
occasion, as seen above, they even tried to obtain this day through 
the introduction of false witnesses. Hence it is very plausible to 
assume that on March 19, a.p. 33, there were some people who 
claimed they had seen the new moon, although in reality it was 
not visible until the next night. This was most pleasing to the 
Pharisees, because it meant that the fifteenth of Nisan fell on a 
Friday, and since they had the greatest influence amongst the 
people and insisted upon their opinion, they celebrated the Feast 
of the Passover on Thursday, the fourteenth of Nisan. This then 
is in perfect harmony with the Synoptics, for Christ celebrated the 
Feast of the Passover with the people. 

On the other hand, the Boethusians and with them the sacerdo- 
tal class of Sadducees had received reports from witnesses that the 
new moon was not visible till March 20. It was in accord with 
their theory and desire that the fifteenth of Nisan should fall 
on the sabbath, which also was in harmony with the astronomical 
calendar for April 4 of this year. Hence, Good Friday was no 
holyday for the high priests and priestly class that played the 
important rdle in the passion of Christ. Thus, the priests to- 
gether with the synedrists and their followers offered the blood 
of their paschal lambs in the official sacrifice on the altar of 
holocaust from noon to sunset on Good Friday, while at the same 
time Our Saviour was shedding His precious blood on the altar of 
Calvary for mankind. The Pharisees, who had already eaten 
their paschal lambs, were not so scrupulous relative to their par- 
ticipation in the trial of Christ; they could close their eyes to a 
point in the law when engaged in the destruction of their arch- 
enemy, and besides the official feast had not as yet begun. That 
Friday night the sacerdotal class ate the paschal lamb, and the 
following day the official priesthood celebrated the solemnity of 
the feast. Thus, we have perfect harmony with the author of the 
fourth Gospel, who followed the calendar of the official priesthood. 
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C. The Hour of Christ’s Crucifixion 


The comparison of Mark with John reveals a difficulty relative 
to the hour of the crucifixion. In the former we read: ‘‘And it 
was the third hour and they crucified him’’ (Mark, xv. 25); while 
the latter relates: ‘“‘Now it was the preparation of the passover, 
about the sixth hour” (John, xix. 14). How is this apparent con- 
tradiction in the Bible to be solved? 

(1) Some Fathers (as Jerome, Eusebius, Ammonius, Theo- 


phylactus, etc.) claim that this difference is due to a textual error 
of a copyist, who falsely read F (vau = 6) for T (gamma = 3) ina 


manuscript of the Fourth Gospel. Thus, according to these 
Fathers, who were already aware of this difficulty during their 
period, the original reading in both Gospels for the hour of cruci- 
fixion would have been the third hour, thatis,9a.m. This, how- 
ever, seems improbable, since both readings are critically certain 
in the various codices for Mark and John. 

(2) Others (as Belser, etc.) believe John is computing the hours 
according to the Roman method, which began at midnight so 
that the expression, ‘‘about the sixth hour,’ means that Christ 
was condemned to death between 6 and 7a.m. Thereupon about 
9 a.m., the third hour (in Mark according to Jewish reckoning 
from sunrise), the execution of the death sentence began to take 
place. 

(3) Others (as Toletus, Cornelius a Lapide, Schegg, Knaben- 
bauer, Ruffini, etc.) believe that Mark is alluding to the period 
between 9 a.m. and noon, while John is referring to the hour be- 
tween 11 a.m. and noon. This theory is explained under a 
variety of forms. 

(a) According to some, Mark is following the order of the civil 
day, which divided the twelve hours of the day (6 p.m. to 6 a.m., 
or 6 a.m. to 6 p.m.) into four periods, that is, the first, third, sixth 
and ninth hour), so that each of them contained three of our hours. 
John, however, followed the natural day of twelve hours (sunset 
to sunrise, or vice versa), and thus the expression “about the 
sixth hour’’ connotes about noon. 

(b) Others hold that the civil day with its fourfold division is 
followed by both hagiographers. Mark, when speaking of the 
third hour, alludes to the period between 9 a.m. and noon, whereas 
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John with his expression “about the sixth hour” refers to the 
hour between 11 a.m. and noon. 

(c) P. Avignon (in E. R., 1909, 385 sqq.) holds that the civil 
day consisted of four periods of prayer, because at the beginning 
of the first, third, sixth and ninth hour the trumpet was sounded 
inthe Temple. Thus, Mark, xv. 25, states Jesus was condemned 
and crucified in the third hour, that is, before the signal to the 
sixth hour of prayer was given; this same time is vaguely ex- 
pressed by John when he writes: “about the sixth hour.”’ 

Of these three opinions the third is to be preferred as the most 
probable. It stands for the genuineness of the Johannine text, 
and at the same time limits itself to the Jewish mode of reckoning. 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Causes Diminishing or Excusing from Criminal Lia- 
bility for Reason of Interference with Free Will 


Physical Violence, Fear, Necessity, Self-Defense 

Free will or liberty to act or not to act as one chooses is essential 
to human acts and responsibility for one’s acts. It does not suf- 
fice to know what the law commands or forbids, but one must 
moreover be free to obey the law; otherwise one cannot be held 
liable for actions contrary to the law. If freedom of action is not 
completely destroyed but is curtailed to some extent, the viola- 
tion of the law is not fully voluntary and the interference with one’s 
freedom is a defense against the full rigor of the penalty of the law. 
In the secular law the criminal intent or the mens rea is spoken of 
as one of the essential elements in crime. ‘“The mens rea (or 
guilty mind) means in the case of murder malice aforethought, in 
the case of theft an intention to steal, in the case of rape an inten- 
tion to have forcible connection with a woman without her con- 
sent, and in the case of receiving stolen goods knowledge that the 
goods were stolen. In some cases it denotes mere inattention. 
For instance, in the case of manslaughter by negligence, it may 
mean forgetting to notice a signal’’ (Stephen, Regina v. Tolson, 23 
Q.B. Div. 168; quoted in Marshall’s “Common Legal Principles,”’ 
I, n. 49). As will be seen later, the secular law does not admit all 
the defenses against liability for crime that the Canon Law ad- 
mits, but in a general way one may say that a criminal intent or 
evil will to break the law is essential in the secular law as well as 
in Canon Law to make a person liable to the penalty of the law. 


Rule of the Code on Force, Fear, Necessity, Self-Defense 
§ 1. Physical violence which deprives a person of all freedom 
of action absolutely excuses from liability. 
§ 2. Grave fear, even though only relatively such, necessity, 
and even great inconvenience excuse as a rule from all liability, if 


there is question of purely ecclesiastical laws. 
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§ 3. If, however, an act is intrinsically evil, involves contempt 
of the faith or ecclesiastical authority, or works to the detriment 
of souls, excuses based on grave fear, necessity and great incon- 
venience diminish, but do not destroy liability. 

§ 4. Legitimate self-defense against an unjust aggressor, pro- 
vided due moderation is observed, excuses from all guilt; if the 
bounds of due precaution are exceeded in repelling an aggressor, 
the aggression only diminishes liability. Provocation also di- 
minishes liability (Canon 2205). 

It is evident that if a person violated a law while being physi- 
cally forced to such an extent that he could not resist the force, he 
is not liable for the breaking of the law, because it is not his act 
but the overpowering act of the other person that is responsible for 
the offense. If one is a helpless tool in the hands of a man who by 
brute force makes one do an act against the law, one is suffering 
rather than acting, and therefore should not be considered as an 
offender against the law. If resistance to the physical violence is 
possible and practical so that there is a fair chance to repel the 
aggressor, a reasonable effort has to be made before one can claim 
that one could not avoid the violation of the law. Even when a 
person is finally constrained by physical and irresistible force 
brought to bear upon him by another person, there may be guilt 
on the part of the first party by having through culpable impru- 
dence or negligence exposed himself to or provoked the violence 
done against him. Wherefore, the facts of each individual case 
have to be examined to determine whether or not a person is en- 
tirely guiltless or is partly to blame for the violation of a law in a 
case of physical violence. 

Fear unjustly thrust by some person upon another to make him 
break some law is a kind of moral violence, which is an injustice toa 
free man whose liberty of action should not be curtailed by unjust 
means. Wherefore, the Church does not wish to hold a person 
responsible for the breaking of purely ecclesiastical regulations 
when he would not have violated them except as a means to free 
himself from the evil that another person unjustly threatens. 
The evil threatened must be grave, at least relatively so, if it is to 
excuse from liability for the breaking of a law through fear. The 
violation of law here spoken of has reference to ecclesiastical regu- 
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lations only, not to things forbidden or commanded by the law of 
God, natural or revealed. Many laws of the Church are not 
merely ecclesiastical regulations but enforcements of the divine 
law. However, it is the common teaching of moralists that 
grave fear excuses from liability for the violation of those divine 
laws, natural or revealed, the violation of which does not consti- 
tute an intrinsically evil action. If the term “intrinsically evil’’ 
is taken to mean things which are in themselves wicked, so that 
God Himself cannot allow intelligent creatures to do these things 
at any time and under any circumstances, and that is what the 
term intrinsically evil does denote, then it is apparent that there 
are very few things which come under that term. 


Necessity or Great Inconvenience as an Excuse for 
Violation of Laws 
Instead of necessity, the term impossibility is preferable be- 
cause it is more commonly used in moral theology and therefore 
more familiar to students. While the two terms do not exactly 
mean the same thing, there is an intimate relation between the 
two, something like cause and effect. Necessity creates an im- 
possibility, absolute or moral, to observe the law under the cir- 
cumstances. In the Roman Law the case of necessity, especially 
in reference to the violation of the rights of others, was admitted 
as an excuse from liability. The old Canon Law adopted the 
same principle, as is evident from the following phrases: ‘‘neces- 
sitas non habet legem”’ (from the Decretum Gratiant, c. 11, D. 1 
de cons.), ‘quod non est licitum lege, necessitas facit licitum”’ 
(Decretals of Pope Gregory IX, c. 4, lib. V, tit. 41). The old 
Canon Law gave no definition of what constitutes necessity and 
the consequent physical or moral impossibility to observe the 
law, nor is there a definition of this term in the Code of Canon 
Law. Because of the multiplicity of circumstances one single 
rule is impossible. The Code in Canon 2218, § 1, directs the ec- 
clesiastical superior or the judge to listen to the pleas which the 
subject makes in reference to the circumstances that excuse him 
in whole or in part from liability for the violation of law, and to 
judge according to the facts in the particular case. 
Besides the physical or moral impossibility of observing the law 
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for reason of necessity, Canon Law admits great inconvenience 
(grave incommodum) as an excuse from liability for breaking ec- 
clesiastical laws. However, the excuse is not admitted in those 
laws which are mentioned in Canon 2205, § 3, which will be ex- 
plained below. What is meant by great inconvenience? It is 
some circumstance which makes the observance of the law un- 
usually difficult. The ordinary difficulty or sacrifice that the ob- 
servance of the law requires of its very nature is not and cannot 
be an excuse from the fulfillment of the law, as is evident. It 
must be such an extraordinary circumstance interfering with the 
observance of the law that one can reasonably judge the legislator 
would not want to urge the observance of the law under the cir- 
cumstances. The more important the law is, the greater must 
be the particular difficulty, hardship or inconvenience to excuse 
from the breaking of the law. It is also necessary in order to ad- 
vance the excuse of extraordinary difficulty, damage, etc., that 
the difficulty cannot be avoided except by the violation of the law. 


Cases in Which Necessity, Fear, Great Inconvenience 
Are Not Admitted as Excuses 

(1) If the Act Is Intrinsically Evil.—Intrinsically evil acts are 
those which are immoral or sinful of their own nature, so that 
the authority neither of God nor of the human power can make 
them good and lawful. To this class of acts belong generally 
speaking all acts contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
natural law. Michiels (‘“‘De Delictis et Poenis,”’ I, p. 210) gives 
the following examples of intrinsically evil acts: blasphemy, per- 
jury, idolatry, superstition, sacrilege, apostasy from the Christian 
Faith, abortion, homicide, theft. The last two (namely, homi- 
cide and theft) do not seem to fit into the above-mentioned defini- 
tion of intrinsically evil things. God, who has given life and the 
goods of this world wherewith life is sustained, can take them 
away or authorize others to take them as He pleases, for He is 
under no obligation to His creatures and all He has given them 
are His gratuitous gifts and remain His forever. The principle 
that no intrinsically evil act may ever be done lawfully because of 
great difficulties and obstacles and sacrifices that may be required 
to observe a law that forbids some intrinsically wrong act, is well 
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established in the teaching of the Church, for from the earliest 
times of Christianity the Church considered as apostates those 
who had sacrificed to idols or otherwise denied the Christian Faith 
to save their lives. 

(2) If an Act Turns to the Contempt of the Faith or the Ecclesias- 
tucal Authority.—In substance, this rule of Canon 2205, § 3, is iden- 
tical with the preceding point about acts intrinsically evil. The 
Code of Canon Law has many prohibitions enforced by canonical 
penalties about offenses against the faith and the unity of the 
Church (Canons 2314-2319), offenses against religion (Canons 
2320-2329), offenses against ecclesiastical authorities, persons 
and things (Canons 2330-2349), and other prohibitions which 
cannot be transgressed without contempt of the faith or of the 
ecclesiastical authority (e.g., marriage before a non-Catholic minis- 
ter of religion, insults and violence done to the Supreme Pontiff or 
one’s own Ordinary, etc.). It is quite evident that if an act is 
done in contempt of the Faith or of ecclesiastical authority, one is 
not only disobedient (as in the transgression of any law), but one 
derides God and His authority, and who would say that one may 
do so to escape any hardship or difficulty or suffering? 

(3) Lf an Act Turns to the Harm of Souls.—The purpose of the 
Church is to work for the welfare of souls, and all the children of 
the Church have the obligation to work for that common end of 
the Church by a life in harmony with the teachings and regula- 
tions of the Church. In a general sense, every sinful external 
word or act in the presence of others turns to the harm of souls. 
However, the Code does not intend to convey the idea that no 
excuse from her laws is admitted because some one may be scan- 
dalized. It rather wishes to say that neither fear nor unusual 
hardships and difficulties are admitted as an excuse from the law, 
if the violation of it does harm to the common welfare of souls. 
The common good demands that private inconvenience and hard- 
ship must be borne rather than that the common welfare be injured. 


Legitimate Self-Defense as an Excuse from Law 


Self-defense against an unlawful aggressor excuses from the law 
that forbids us to injure our fellow-men, provided we take pre- 
caution not to inflict greater injury than necessary to save our- 
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selves from the aggressor. As nature itself has given us the in- 
stinct to defend ourselves against unjust aggression, it is not sur- 
prising to find the principle of self-defense well-established in the 
old Roman Law and in the laws of every nation that has a written 
law. The old Canon Law has many texts that uphold the prin- 
ciple of self-defense. St. Isidore, quoted in the Decretum Gratiani 
(c.7, D. I), says: ‘It is common natural law to repel violence by 
force.’’ Pope Alexander III states that, if a cleric in defending 
himself against an unjust agressor injures him, he does not incur 
any censure, because all laws and rights permit to use violence 
against violence (Decretales Gregorii IX, c. 3, lib. V, tit. 39). Pope 
Innocent III, however, adds to the words of Pope Alexander III 
the proviso that the self-defense must be effected without inflict- 
ing unnecessary injury, merely to protect oneself, not to take re- 
venge (Decretales Gregorit IX, c. 18, lib. V, tit. 12). 

In reference to the extent of self-defense, there arises the ques- 
tion whether one may defend oneself only when one’s life or limb 
is threatened, or whether one may defend others also against un- 
just aggressors, and whether one may use force against a robber or 
thief in defense of one’s temporal goods. It is commonly ad- 
mitted that one has a right to repel by force an unwarranted at- 
tack on life and limb. One may defend not only one’s own per- 
son but also the person of near relatives. Many canonists ex- 
tend the right of self-defense to the defense of any person who is 
unjustly attacked in one’s presence. Reiffenstuel argued the 
lawfulness of the defense of others from the principle that we not 
only may but are commanded to love the neighbor, and conse- 
quently to defend him as we would defend ourselves. The right 
of self-defense is upheld by many canonists in reference also to the 
defense of temporal goods of great value against thieves and rob- 
bers. The reason given by Reiffenstuel is that the temporal goods 
are necessary for the preservation of life, and are therefore equiva- 
lent to life. Besides, says the same author, if it were not lawful 
to kill the unjust aggressor of our goods and property, wicked 
people would be much encouraged to robbery of our goods (“Jus 
Canonicum Universum,” V, Title XII, n. 138). It is understood 
that such defense of one’s goods is lawful only when there is no 
other way of protecting them, and that the threatened loss is a 
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serious matter. Some authors went to the extreme of asserting 
that one may kill a thief to save one gold coin (regulariter occidere 
possum furem pro conservatione unius auret). That opinion was 
condemned by Pope Innocent XI (Denzinger-Bannwart, ‘En- 
chiridion Symbolorum,”’ n. 1181). 

Self-defense by killing a person who unjustly attacks one’s 
honor or good name was declared lawful by some canonists and 
moralists, but Popes Alexander VII and Innocent XI condemned 
that opinion (Denzinger-Bannwart, ‘“‘Enchiridion Symbolorum,” 
nn. 1117, 1180). Though honor and good reputation are dearer 
to human nature than the possession of temporal goods, the 
Church did not judge it safe to sanction the foregoing opinion, 
because in most cases it would not be self-defense but revenge or 
punishment of the offender after he had inflicted the injury, and 
the punishment of offenders cannot be left to private authority 
in a well-regulated state or nation. 

Provocation is said by the Code not to be an excuse from liabil- 
ity, but an extenuating circumstance, if the person provoked 
commits assault and battery upon the one who provoked him. 
One may be provoked either by injurious words or by insulting ac- 
tions against one’s person. As the public authority in Church or 
State does not concede to private individuals the punishment of 
offenders, the one insulted or offended (who, aroused to animos- 
ity by the insult, becomes guilty of disturbing the peace) is liable 
to prosecution and punishment. The provocation, however, 
will to a certain extent excuse the person provoked, if in the heat of 
passion brought on by the provocation he kills or injures the per- 
son who provoked him, and his punishment should be mitigated 
accordingly by the court. 


Passion as an Excuse from Liability 


If passion was voluntarily and deliberately aroused or fostered, 
it rather increases the imputability of the offense; otherwise, it 
diminishes liability to a more or less degree in proportion to the 
heat of passion, which, if it precedes and impedes all deliberation of 
the mind and consent of the will, destroys all liability (Canon 2206). 

Love and hatred, joy and sadness, daring and fear, anger, envy, 
revenge, and whatever other intense and overpowering feelings 
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that may come upon a human being under various circumstances in 
life, do at times momentarily grip the soul to such an extent that 
the operations of intellect and will are paralysed. These powerful 
emotions of the soul need to be controlled and directed towards 
good and lawful purposes. Every normal and energetic person has 
passions, and they are valuable aids in accomplishing good deeds so 
long as they are under the control ofthe mind. Experience teaches 
that control of the passions is a difficult task, and a perfect and 
lasting control is possible only by a special grace of God coupled 
with the utmost fidelity of the person to respond to God’s grace. 

The Code states the natural principle that, if a person deliber- 
ately arouses and fosters a passion and under its influence breaks 
some law, he cannot plead passion as an extenuating circumstance 
for the wrong done. On the contrary, he has increased his guilt 
by willfully breaking the law with greater ardor. In sudden out- 
bursts of passion, however, one is driven to act under an obscured 
mind and will. Not only may such intense and sudden emotions 
lessen the guilt of breaking the law, but the passion may be so 
overpowering at the time that a person is momentarily deprived 
of understanding and will and be equivalent to an insane person. 
It is very humiliating and mortifying to be so carried away by 
passion as to say or do things which in a calmer mood we regret. 
Yet, where is there a person to whom such things have not hap- 
pened? If the ecclesiastical superior or the judge has to deal with 
an offender who in a fit of passion broke some law, the Code re- 
quires him to listen to the plea giving passion as an excuse, and 
he must consider whether under the circumstances there was any 
responsibility or how far the offender was responsible for what he 
did or said (cfr. Canon 2206). While the sudden impulse of pas- 
sion may, as the Code avers, deprive a person momentarily of his 
senses and make him irresponsible for the offense, it is a revealed 
truth that a normally sane man can with the grace of God and 
his own effort resist the violence of passion and overcome it. 


Special Circumstances Which Aggravate Offenses 


Besides other aggravating circumstances, an offense is made 
worse: (1) by the greater dignity of the person who commits the 
Offense, or against whom the offense is committed; (2) by the 
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abuse of authority or office for the purpose of committing an of- 
fense (Canon 2217). 

These are natural principles, for it is evident that the higher a 
person stands in rank, office or dignity, the greater is his respon- 
sibility for keeping the law and giving others a good example. 
The Synod of Carthage (348), Pope Hilary in the Roman Synod 
(about 465), Popes Gelasius, St. Gregory the Great, Urban III— 
all proclaim the greater responsibility of the clergy which in- 
creases with the higher rank they occupy. This is natural, for 
the people cannot be led to a perfect Christian life if their leaders 
are not giving a good example. 

Insult and injury done to persons is the more serious, the 
higher the rank of the person against whom the offense is com- 
mitted. That principle of the Code applies to persons who hold 
positions of authority in Church or State, and whom the law 
wants to be respected because of the position they occupy. It 
applies also to persons dedicated to the public service of the 
Church in the ranks of the clergy or of religious communities ap- 
proved by the Church. 

The abuse of authority or office for the purpose of committing 
some Offense is naturally more serious than the commission of the 
same offense by a person not vested with authority or office. 
Not only do those in authority know better than other persons 
what the law prescribes or forbids, but by their very position they 
implicitly promise to uphold law and order in the Church and be 
an example to others. 


Relapse into Same Offense Aggravates the Penalty 


A relapser (recidivus) in the terminology of law is a person who, 
after condemnation, again commits an offense of the same kind 
and under such conditions and circumstances, especially of time, 
as give good reason to conjecture that the person stubbornly per- 
severes in his evil disposition. A person who repeatedly offends 
even against different kinds of laws also increases his liability 
(Canon 2208). 

What condemnation is meant—that given after a criminal 
trial or that by which the ecclesiastical superior declares that a 
person has incurred an zpso facto penalty? One should judge that 
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the term ‘“‘condemnation”’ ought to be taken in the strict sense, 
and have reference only to a final and inappealable sentence in a 
criminal trial. That seems to be a condemnation in the proper 
sense of the term; in the penalties incurred zpso facto there is no 
need of a trial nor of an imposition of a sentence, because the law 
itself has imposed the sentence (which, however, cannot be urged 
in the external forum until the Ordinary has obtained the proofs 
of the offense and has declared that the facts show that the pen- 
alty was incurred). There are, however, canonists who include 
the declaration of an zpso facto penalty under the term ‘‘condem- 
nation’ in Canon 2208. 

The relapse into offenses of the same kind and within a short 
time and under circumstances similar to those under which the 
law was first broken, indicates that the person has not changed his 
evil disposition. Withal, no general rule can be given by which 
one can determine whether a repetition of the same kind of offense 
shows lack of true sorrow for sin and the intention to continue in 
that sin. The circumstances in each case have to be investi- 
gated to learn why the relapse happened. When the Code 
speaks of an offense of the same kind, it means practically the 
same as the generic and specific distinction of sins in moral the- 
ology (e.g., the different species of sins against chastity, various 
sins against faith, and thus with other virtues). Not only re- 
lapses into the same kind of offenses, but also repeated infractions 
of different kinds of law for which one has been called to account 
by the ecclesiastical authority, make a person liable to more se- 
vere punishment. Evidently so, for such a person becomes a 
greater menace to the public welfare. 














Further Enrichment of the Curriculum 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


We have spoken previously of the monitor idea as a mechanism 
to assist teachers with the internal control of the school. Teach- 
ers sometimes resent the organization of a monitor staff. The 
wise administrator will carefully define the status of monitors, 
assure her teachers that there is no infringement upon their au- 
thority, and ask the teachers to codperate with the monitors for 
the realization of the social ideal. There are real educational 
values in the monitor idea. When teachers and parents under- 
stand the civic purpose, they will readily accept and codperate. 

The organization of monitors in a school makes for a minimum 
of faculty supervision of the free activities of pupils. In particu- 
lar cases there may be factors that demand close teacher super- 
vision. Ordinarily, even in large schools, one teacher will suffice 
for the boys and another for the girls. May we venture an 
opinion that there is entirely too much teacher supervision of 
leisure-time activities in parish schools? Over-zealous principals 
tie devoted teachers to the playground during the noon hour and 
other periods. 

The writer has heard commendations of the controlled conduct 
and regimented courtesy of parish school pupils. But a priest 
with much experience in addressing parish evening meetings tells 
us that parish school children on the fringe of the crowd are often 
anuisance. They have developed no social sense, and, away from 
the immediate supervision of their teachers, they have thrown all 
disciplinary restraints to the wind. Do we not have too much 
disciplinary regimentation in the parish school? Progressive re- 
laxation of the restraints as the pupils advance in years will help 
them to acquire the ways of social control. 

The special interests of children are a fruitful source of extra- 
curriculum activities. Every one should have a hobby. Per- 
haps the cultivation of two hobbies is better. He who rides a 
single hobby becomes narrow-minded. The hobby-rider is ex- 


posed to the same danger as the teacher of a single subject. The 
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hobby or the subject threatens to become the sun of the universe. 
Every other pursuit or study is reduced to the status of a satellite. 
Where one resolves on two hobbies, let him choose two that are 
complementary, that is, suited to different circumstances of time 
and place. We have an example in chess and nature study. One 
of these adapts itself to fair weather and the great outdoors; the 
other is an indoor and wet-weather pursuit. 

This discussion has some point when we come to treat of the 
special interests of children. The wise teacher encourages the 
child’s special interests when once discovered, but guards against 
his hobby lest it absorb all time and attention. The cultivation 
of special interests has a specific purpose of its own, perhaps only 
to train the child to make a better mouse-trap than the world has 
so far known; but there is always the ulterior purpose of increas- 
ing interest in the work of the school. The collecting of stamps 
or coins has a tremendous appeal to many children; the clever 
teacher can easily correlate either of these activities with the 
teaching of arithmetic, geography and history. A stamp club or 
a coin club has socializing values. The club members have com- 
mon interests, exchange ideas and experiences, and often develop 
new motives for study. Subject-matter often suggests special 
interests. We have in mind the case of a boy who became a coin 
collector only after a page picture of old coins in a history text 
stirred his curiosity and aroused his ambition to collect all possible 
specimens of coins. The monetary value of a collection need not 
be excluded as a motive. The late Father Julius, O.S.B., of Bris- 
tow, Va., an indefatigable collector of stamps, had a stamp collec- 
tion worth $16,000. It had cost him little. Constant exchang- 
ing with other collectors and eternal vigilance for new issues had 
given him a fairly complete and valuable collection. 

Subject-matter contacts give birth to special interests that re- 
main with the pupil throughout life. The teacher does well to 
encourage the developing interests of the child in any phase of 
subject-matter. A special interest that has the stamp of the 
teacher’s approval is a fine stimulus to systematic collateral read- 
ing. Librarians complain that many pupils read “‘series’’ fiction 
long after the age when they should have put away these formula 
stories as the things of a child. To-day the expanding curriculum 
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and the concrete method of the presentation of subject-matter 
should make for pupil interest in radio, aviation, and travel; in 
science and handicrafts; in birds, wild flowers and gardening; in 
books, dramas, and music. Pupils that have little aptitude for 
academic work in the traditional form will often develop an inter- 
est in the concrete phases of these topics. The teacher’s word of 
approval is the only spark needed to ignite the fire of energy that 
lies slumbering—alas, sometimes forever—in the mind of every 
normal child. Participation in group work surrounding a special 
interest develops motives for study and challenges the creative 
powers of every pupil. 

There is a positive correlation between satisfactory school work 
and participation in extra-curriculum activities. The school ad- 
ministrator may solve many academic and disciplinary problems 
through encouraging backward children to take a more active 
part in extra-curriculum activities under the guidance of prudent 
teachers. The teacher must arouse the special interest that has 
greatest appeal to the individual, and gently lead the pupil to pur- 
sue his own interest on his own initiative. ‘“‘A child who engages 
in an activity through an interest of his own and on his own initia- 
tive,’’ writes Dr. Reavis, ‘‘probably experiences feelings similar 
to the feelings experienced by an adult who develops a business 
of his own.”’ 

The proper direction of recreational activities will promote ac- 
ceptable social behavior as well as physical well-being. This 
classification of recreational activities will include not only teams 
for games and clubs for sports, but also vacational activities, 
interroom contests, and the purely social activities commonly 
grouped under the heads of room parties and class entertainments. 

There is a note of defeatism in the reason sometimes alleged for 
the lack of an athletic program in a school. Pastors may urge 
that the formation of teams in a school creates unwholesome ri- 
valry. There are districts in which the matching of two school 
teams is a signal to the police that heavier detachments will be 
needed to keep order and prevent rioting. Parish school teams 
are not always free of reproach in this matter. There is the well- 
known canard of the football referee who suggested that two cer- 
tain Catholic college teams be scheduled to meet on Friday in- 
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stead of Saturday; no Catholic would dare bite another on Fri- 
day. The implication is met by the protest that this change of 
date would give an unfair advantage to the non-Catholic players 
on both teams. 

But, seriously speaking, where is the fault? We may suggest 
that the attitude of teachers sometimes gives birth to unwhole- 
some rivalry and its trail of evils. Those in charge of teams have 
an eye only for victory; they forget for the moment that accept- 
able social behavior and physical well-being are the best net result 
of any athletic effort. The good loser suffers no permanent loss. 

Below the secondary school level interschool contests are not 
advisable. Contests within the school, matching room with room, 
or club with club, or group with group, afford a superior medium 
of realizing desirable outcomes. In any event, organized play 
does not give the complete answer to the elementary school situa- 
tion. Dr. Eberhardt has shown that organized play does not con- 
stitute the major part of the activities of intermediate grade 
children. Group games fail to reach a large number. The school 
must provide individual sports. 

We must not limit the term ‘contest’ to athletic contests. 
There are many contests involving, exercising and perfecting other 
groups of skills. The principal with initiative can devise con- 
tests contributing to any desirable phase of the recreational and 
social training of the pupils. A country pastor has told us that 
the very good showing of his school on the score of attendance and 
punctuality was effected through the simple expedient of match- 
ing room with room in a perfect attendance contest. It was 
understood that absence because of sickness, or for some other 
legitimate reason, properly attested by parents, did not hurt the 
record of the absent individual’s class. Similar contests can be 
made to promote good order, library reading, clean-up activities, 
cleanliness and appearance of classrooms. 

Teachers who pleaded for classroom libraries conducted a con- 
test in which every book read by a pupil counted as one point. 
The total scores quickly convinced the book donors of the ab- 
solute need of the library. We do not favor imposing janitorial work 
on school children, but a contest between rooms may prompt the 
pupils to do the thousand-and-one little things that make for the 
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cleanliness of the classroom and the school. The net result will 
not put the janitor out of his job and may not effect any saving 
in dollars and cents, but the pupil effort involved is good civic 
and social training. 

In every contest there should be a large measure of pupil par- 
ticipation and control, and specific rules that make the scoring 
easy and do not allow of early eliminations. The period of the 
contest must be short; else it becomes difficult to sustain interest. 
Teachers find that a short contest, a balanced race, and frequent 
announcements of results hold the attention of all pupils. 

In the conduct of interroom or interclub athletics the parish 
school is usually unable to provide a coach or a teacher of physical 
education. The assistant pastor may find time to promote ath- 
letic contests, and his potential contribution to this phase of edu- 
cation is far from negligible. He must exercise care that victory 
in a game is not the sole purpose of the players. There are edu- 
cational outcomes to which victory does not contribute one iota. 
If any group, in the heyday of victory, threatens to become an 
offensive clique, the priest in charge will call for a realignment of 
teams. His watchful eye will discover and break the clique in its 
inception, and maintain the balance of teams that will sustain 
interest and promote wholesome rivalry. 

The athletic program should aim to engage all pupils in some 
form of physical activity. Stadiums to-day are packed Saturday 
after Saturday with thousands of able-bodied young men and 
young women who unfortunately take all their exercise and play 
all their games vicariously. Perhaps the lack of physical educa- 
tion in our schools a decade or two ago accounts for this. An 
adequate program of physical education in parish schools will 
make heavy demands on the time of the young priest. He can- 
not urge that he was not an athlete in his school days; no great 
athletic prowess is requisite to teach the rudiments of simple 
games to elementary school boys and girls. He may find it diffi- 
cult to promote the more complex games of baseball and football. 
These games usually require more playground space than the aver- 
age city parish can provide, and no athletic field or city play- 
ground may be available. The cost of equipment is sometimes 
prohibitive. There may be no gymnasium floor for games like 
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basketball. But mushball, rapidly growing in popularity, has 
helped solve recreational problems. Volley ball appeals to boys 
of elementary school age, and girls can and do play this game with 
considerable skill and success. The intelligent interest and pru- 
dent direction of the assistant pastor can inaugurate a program of 
recreational activities that will include all the children in a school. 
With a little study of recreational manuals he can build a schedule 
of group games for all pupils, from mushball and volley ball for 
the older boys and girls to O’Leary contests and marble tourna- 
ments for the youngest children in the school. The added stimu- 
lus to personal participation in athletic activities may give us 
more amateur athletes and less idle “fans’”’ ten years hence. Cer- 
tainly we shall have a generation of young men and young women 
who are physically fit and mentally alert. 

Effective discipline demands a safety valve for the surplus en- 
ergies of youth. Growing youth seeks by nature a development 
into physical maturity that is greatly facilitated through a thor- 
oughgoing physical education program reaching all the children 
in our schools. Such a program helps the school to ingrain habits 
of good citizenship, gives an added interest in school life, and 
strengthens the holding power of the school. In the parish school 
the promotion of an adequate program will make heavy demands 
on the pastor or the assistant pastors. This work is no beating of 
the air. Youth needs it, education is incomplete without it. The 
outcome will richly repay the effort. 

Under the head of recreational activities a word may be said 
about interroom parties and class entertainments. The school 
must have a definite policy in regard to these activities. The 
word of the principal, under guidance of the pastor, must be final 
for teachers and pupils alike. The school schedule will permit 
parties only on stated days and at specified times. Administra- 
tors commonly find that the afternoon before a holiday is best 
adapted for social breaks in the school routine. 

Where the question of the exchange of gifts obtrudes itself, 
great prudence will be necessary. Overemphasis on the giving of 
gifts may make the party prohibitive for a number of children. 
Teachers find that many gifts given to them by children, where 
this custom obtains, are of little value and cause dissension in 
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homes as well as at school. Many parents may wish to tender 
gifts to devoted Sisters who share the work of educating their 
children. They should not send these gifts to the Sisters publicly 
in the school, to the embarrassment of other children and other 
parents unable to give this concrete expression to a gratitude that 
may be just as genuine. 

Tribute is due to the generosity of the Catholic laity. During 
this period of depression, when pastors have often been unable 
to pay the salaries of their teachers, Sister Principals have told 
us that they were able to continue at their posts only through the 
kindness of generous parishioners who shared food and garden 
products with them. Certainly there is nothing offensive in this 
giving of gifts. The question of gift-giving at children’s school 
parties must be left to the discretion of the Principal. A regula- 
tion forbidding the interchange of gifts between teachers and pu- 
pils may be the only solution. But the school party retains its 
value as an opportunity for training in courtesy and thoughtful- 
ness. 

Allied to the school party is the commemorative exercise by 
which the school should mark important historical and religious 
anniversaries. Organizations and special interests besiege the 
schools to declare holidays under the plea of fitting observance of 
national or local anniversaries. The commemorative exercise in 
school has much more meaning than a free day. State, county or 
city officials can with good grace declare holidays for general ob- 
servance, but local organizations should not be allowed to dictate 
school policy. The declaration of a holiday usually disrupts 
school work for part of the day preceding and the day following 
the holiday. The fickleness of the weather from November to 
April may make any holiday a hazard to the health of school 
children. The parish school superintendent does well to publish 
a school calendar indicating all school holidays. He may then 
defer action on other suggested holidays until the next meeting 
of the diocesan school board. 

No parish school Principal may be able to introduce all the 
extra-curriculum activities of which we have spoken in this and 
the preceding article. No two schools present identical problems. 
A given Principal may need to stress recreational activities; 
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where recreational activities flourish independently of school di- 
rection, emphasis may be properly placed on civic activities. The 
special interests of pupils deserve a large measure of attention in 
all cases. 
The Principal must strive to construct a program of activities 
, that will be a vital and dynamic force in the socialization of ele- 
mentary school pupils. We have not spoken of religious organi- 
zations and religious activities because of our attempt to give 
: these separate and adequate treatment in a previous article. We 
need here say only that the club idea can be effectively utilized in 
the promotion of pupil interest in the missionary work of the 
Church. The pastor is the best judge of the advisability of so- 
liciting the contribution of money from pupils, but every Catho- 
lic child should learn of his duty and his privilege to assist in the 
spread of the Gospel of Christ. Existing parish societies, as the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Junior Holy Name 
Society, provide the school with a medium for the promotion of 
religious activities and religious life among the pupils. 




















A Survey of Biblical Studies and Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Christ and Socrates 


It is a remarkable coincidence that opinions and theories seem to 
share the destiny of words so admirably described in Horace’s well-known 
lines: 

Terre r eT Verborum vetus interit ztas 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 


We see theories formulated, discussed, accepted, rejected, forgotten, 
only to be given, perhaps years later, a new lease of life. Time was 
when one of the leading luminaries of the critical school of exegesis was 
moved to declare to a band of budding Protestant ‘‘theologians” that 
Jesus Christ and Socrates are the two names that stand for mankind’s 
noblest memories (Harnack). To Christian ears the comparison sounds 
blasphemous. It betrays the essential Arianism of so many non- 
Catholics. Recently a German writer has again attempted to lift 
Socrates to a plane occupied exclusively by the Incarnate Son of God 
(‘‘Paulus und Christus,’ by M. Windisch, Leipzig, 1934). 

In all such comparisons it is of utmost importance to bear always in 
mind the difference between the Socrates of history and the idealized 
figure of the philosopher drawn for us by Plato. It is the latter that has 
impressed itself upon our consciousness, so much so that the real Soc- 
rates is almost wholly lost in the poetical haze spread around him by 
the most enthusiastic of his followers. Windisch sees three points of 
contact or resemblance between Christ and Socrates: (1) Socrates 
believed he had a divine mission towards men. Against this we know 
that Jesus came into the world in order to make known the Father and 
to draw all men to Him by the bonds of love. Socrates, on the other 
hand, never pretended to be more than the herald of virtue, chiefly 
the virtue of justice, practised for its own sake, so that he may be called 
the true patron saint, so to speak, of a morality independent of 
supernatural revelation. (2) According to the oracle of Delphi no 
man was wiser than Socrates. For all that, he himself never claimed 
omniscience, though he believed himself to be always under the in- 
fluence of a supernatural spirit—what is called Socrates’ demon. (3) 
According to Windisch, Socrates is the incarnation of the intellect 
(nous) just as Christ is the incarnation of the Word (Logos). Socrates 
never cherished such pretensions. All he claims for his just man was 
the possession or presence of a divine property or instinct by which he is 
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helped in the practice of virtue. Socrates’ expression might almost be 
interpreted as a kind of predestination on the part of God. The knowl- 
edge, the illumination, enjoyed by Socrates was essentially a passing 
help—we may call it a grace; but in Christ the fullness of God dwelt 
corporeally. As for the death of Socrates, we can only repeat the im- 
mortal saying of one whom no one would suspect of any bias in favor of 
Christianity: ‘If the death of Socrates is the death of a wise man, the 
death of Jesus Christ is the death of a God” (J. J. Rousseau). P. 
Lagrange discusses the book of Windisch in the January issue of the 


Revue Biblique. 


Exploration near the Dead Sea 


Between the deep gorge fringed with luxuriant verdure, in which the 
Jordan rolls its muddy waters towards the Dead Sea, and the lofty 
wall of the Mountains of Moab, from the point where the modern 
Allenby Bridge spans the river to the northern end of the famous inland 
sea, there stretches an oblong plain almost bare of vegetation but 
characterized by a number of small mounds which have long been al- 
most wholly neglected by geographers and cartographers. At one 
spot of the burning plain, about five kilometers east of the Jordan and 
at the same distance north-north-east of the Dead Sea, the much- 
regretted P. Mallon, S.J., head of the Jerusalem branch of the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute, in conjunction with R. Koeppel, S.J., and R. 
Neuville, the French vice-consul at Jerusalem, made some interesting 
archeological investigations during five successive seasons. The 
results of the excavations are presented in a big volume entitled: ‘‘Telei- 
lat Ghassul I. Compte Rendu des Fouilles de I’Institut Biblique 
Pontifical. 1921-1932” (Rome). 

It may be stated at once that the explorers make none of the ex- 
travagant claims which were attributed to them by some journalists in a 
hurry. But I did hear P. Mallon express the hope that he might find 
proofs of his personal conviction that Sodom and Gomorrha were situ- 
ated at this north-east end of the Dead Sea. So far, however, no dis- 
covery has come to confirm this hypothesis, which is wholly at variance 
with tradition. The site explored is a very restricted sector of the 
plain where its monotony is slightly relieved by a number of small 
mounds. The tufts of saltwort which abound here have given the 
name of 7 eleil4t Ghassul to the district. 

The first explorations were made by means of the geologist’s sound. 
Subsequent excavations of the mounds revealed the remains of several 
superimposed human settlements. The characteristic feature of the 
Stratification of the mounds is the recurrence, at intervals, of layers 
of ashes, now horizontal, now as it were corrugated or undulat- 
ing. It is suggested that each layer marks off successive settlements. 
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The conglomeration of mounds is described as a city. Against that 
hypothesis it is objected that there are no traces of any walls or other 
defenses. This objection is met with the claim that Ghassul was a kind of 
metropolis, and so strong by reason of its allies as to need no other pro- 
tection. The layers of ashes, in the opinion of P. H. Vincent, O. P., who 
discusses the discoveries in the Revue Biblique of January and April, 
1935, are much more likely to be simply the ashes of the hearths of the 
ancient settlement or the ashes of camp fires scattered here and there 
by the wind. In fact, Fr. Koeppel himself looks upon the strata of 
ashes as but a precarious foundation for the reconstruction of Teleilat 
Ghassul. The various objects found do not bear witness to an advanced 
civilization. The finds, nevertheless, are such as to have led to the 
coining of a new technical term in geology. M. Neuville was the first 
to use the term, Ghassulien. Traces of paintings have been found, but 
they are so fragmentary as to throw but little light on the life or culture 
of the inhabitants. The civilization of Ghassul, as a matter of fact, 
does not materially differ from that of the rest of Canaan between the 
fourth and second millenary B.c. We have in Teleilat Ghassul an 
interesting archeological site, but it has not yet yielded anything that 
could be called a definite addition to what a score of other sites have 
revealed. As regards the suggestion that Ghassul is the Pentapolis de- 
stroyed by heaven’s fire, no valid proof is furnished beyond the thin 
layers of ashes which are probably no more than the ashes to be found 
among the remains of any human settlement. The site of Sodom and 
Gomorrha at the south-west end of the Dead Sea is not in dispute in 
consequence of any discovery made at the north-east end. 

In Biblica (3rd fascicule, 1935), Dr. Koeppel gives an account (in 
German) of further excavations, and answers some of the questions 
raised by Pére Vincent’s critique in the Revue Biblique of January and 
April, 1935. The learned geologist emphasizes the difficulty so often 
encountered by the explorer when a find is made, and he has to decide, 
in situ, its age or character. Thus, when the skeleton of a camel was 
discovered together with some charred straw, the explorer hoped at 
first that he had at last found what has been looked for so long by 
paleontologists, vzz., whether the camel was indigenous to Palestine; 
but a few days later he came to the conclusion that the animal had been 
buried at that depth at a much later period. A like decision was ar- 
rived at in regard to the skeleton of a man. 


The Septuagint 


The Greek New Testament still finds many readers, but the Old 
Testament is probably read much less, one reason being that, whilst 
there are innumerable well-printed editions of the New Testament, the 
books of the Old Testament are less frequently printed. It is a pleasure 
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to draw attention to a recent edition of the venerable text of the ‘‘Sev- 
enty” (“Septuaginta, id est, Vetus Testamentum Grece Iuxta LXX Inter- 
pretes, edidit Alfred Rahlfs’’), published by the Wiirttemberg Bibel 
Anstalt, in 2 volumes at the astonishingly low price of 12 Mk. (or in 
one volume on thin paper, price 17 Mk.). 

The Septuagint Bible is a priceless monument. By its means the 
non-Jewish world was enabled to know the divine revelation of which 
Israel was the depositary. But it has the further advantage of showing 
us how the Jews, before their rejection of the Messiah, understood cer- 
tain vital texts. Thus in the Messianic passage in Is., vii. 14, the He- 
brew world alma is rendered by zapfévos, not by xépn or some such 
synonym—a significant fact, pointing to Israel’s belief that the Messiah’s 
birth would be unlike that of other men. Many such instances might 
be given. A certain professor of exegesis once playfully told his hearers: 
“Go, sell all you have, and buy a Septuagint Bible!” The advice so 
whimsically given is well worth following, nor is there need to part with 
more than a few dollars’ or shillings’ worth of one’s worldly goods 
(cfr. an interesting article on the subject in Theologisch-praktische 
Quartalschrift, No. 3). 


The Seven Spirits of God 
(Apoc., i. 4, iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6) 

The identity of “‘the seven spirits which are before His throne’’ (Apoc., 
i. 4) is a problem that has long exercised the ingenuity of commentators. 
It is one of more than purely academic interest, but we do not seem to be 
on the eve of an agreed interpretation. Some exegetists hold the seven 
spirits to be seven Angels of outstanding power and dignity. Others— 
and they form a numerous and imposing school—understand the 
expression as referring to the Holy Ghost, the author of the seven-fold 
gift. “Septiformis Spiritus—propter operationem septenariam unius 
ejusdemque Spiritus,’ as St. Augustine says (Jn Ps. cl, 1, in P.L., 
XXXVII, 1960). A third opinion sees in the seven spirits God work- 
ing in the world—Divine Providence, in short. In Biblica (fascicles 
1 and 2 of 1935), a Jesuit from Sarajevo, N. Skrinjar, defends the 
second opinion, and in its support he marshals an imposing array of 
Saints, Doctors and theologians. It would seem that with but a few 
exceptions, during the first ten centuries, at least the commentators of 
the West looked upon the seven spirits as the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity working through His seven gifts. Substantially the 
same interpretation prevailed in the East, even though three Oriental 
writers speak of a choir of Angels, called by them the Choir of Spirits. 
They could only have derived the idea from the Scriptures; but, on 
the other hand, they looked askance at the Apocalypse, so that 
they may be eliminated as interpreters of the seven spirits mentioned 
in that book. 
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The Apocalypse mentions the seven spirits four times. Without 
grave reason to the contrary, we must suppose that the connotation is 
identical in every instance, though it is not to be denied that in the 
Apocalypse one and the same reality may be represented by different 
symbols. However, a term as definite and precise as ‘“‘the seven spirits” 
must designate the same reality whenever used, especially as it recurs at 
very brief intervals. In i. 4, the seven spirits ‘‘are before the throne of 
God,” while in iv. 5, they are ‘‘seven lamps burning before the throne, 
which are the seven spirits of God.’’ There is likewise a strong analogy 
between iii. 1 and v. 6, in which Christ ‘‘hath the seven spirits,’’ called 
also ‘‘seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits sent forth 
into all the earth.”’ The seven spirits are Christ’s means of action in 
the Church and in the world, whilst, at the same time, they shine like 
lamps before the ever tranquil majesty of God. Thus, the seven spirits 
are shown in relation now with the interior life of the Church, now with 
her struggles. The seven eyes symbolize Christ’s omniscience, the 
seven horns His Power; the spirits sent into all the world carry out the 
work of Christ, the sanctification of souls. One and the same Spirit, 
who is ever before and with God, when sent into the world by Christ, 
fulfills His own characteristic mission, acting in and upon the souls of 
men by His seven gifts. The conclusion arrived at by the author of the 
Biblica articles is that by the seven spirits of the Apocalypse we are 
most probably to understand the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
but as endowed with somewhat wider attributes, that is, the Holy Ghost 
both as Sanctifier and as He whose providence rules the Church: cujus 
et sapientia conditi sumus et providentia gubernamur, as we pray on the 
Saturday after Pentecost. 


St. Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews 


It is a dogma of the Catholic Faith that God is the author of both the 
Old and the New Testament. Hence, there is a natural interdependence 
between these two sets of books which constitute but one God-given 
revelation. In the New Testament we see fully revealed what is often 
no more than hinted at in the Old. It is, therefore, not a matter for 
surprise to see the writers of the New Testament not merely quoting 
those of the Old, but showing how their own more explicit teaching is 
contained in the writings of the old prophets, and that both the per- 
sonages portrayed and the events related by them were types or 
prophecies in action of future happenings. Nor is this mere allegorical 
interpretation or adaptation, which was at one time so popular in the 
schools of Alexandria, its birthplace. St. Paul is for ever referring to 
the story of Israel, and he expressly asserts that what befell Israel is a 
figure of the future. He bases a magnificent dogmatic structure on the 
foundation of the Old Testament, thus for instance: Adam is the type 
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of Christ (Rom., v, and Cor., xv, passim); Eve is the figure of the 
Church, etc. The same parallelism appears in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Pauline origin of which no Catholic may question (Answer 
of the Biblical Commission, June 24, 1914). Here we have the parallel- 
ism (or the opposition, if you like) of Moses and Christ, Melchisedech 
and Christ, Aaron and Christ. This is shown by the Apostle to be real 
and directly intended, not a mere happy allegorical adaptation. Moses, 
Melchisedech and Aaron are types of the divine antitype, and their op- 
position and mutual relationship are divinely intended. The use of the 
Old Testament is particularly abundant in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It is easy to account for it. In his other letters Paul wrote to converts 
from paganism who had but hazy notions, if any at all, of Jewish prac- 
tice and religion; or to Jewish converts living at a distance from Jeru- 
salem, who, for the most part, had never witnessed the temple worship. 
The converts of Jerusalem and Palestine, on the other hand, were famil- 
iar with every detail of it, so that they could readily understand the 
elaborate parallelism of Aaron-Christ, the temple and heaven, the 
earthly and the heavenly Sabbath, etc. The Pauline authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is discussed anew by P. A. Vitti. S.J., in two 
articles of the Civilta Cattolica of June 1 and July 20, 1935. The writer’s 
conclusion is that, unless we demand the miracle of a man of gigantic 
spiritual stature like Paul himself, imbued with Paul’s genius and ardor 
and yet unknown to Christian tradition, we must admit that it is Paul of 
the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, etc., whom we hear in the letter 
to the Hebrews—a letter so eminently in harmony with all we know of 
the Apostle, and so admirably adapted to the frame of mind of those to 
whom it was addressed. 











Answers to Questions 


Baptized Non-Catholics and the Code of Canon Law 


Question: In Answers to Questions, November issue of THE Homr- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 1935, page 187, I read as follows: ‘‘Or- 
dinarily the Church has nothing to do with non-Cathviics, and Canon 
Law deals with the rights and obligations of Cath ics.’”’ We cannot 
understand how this statement can be reconciled with Canons 12 and 87. 

In Canon 12 we read: “Legibus mere ecclesiasticis non tenentur qui 
baptismum non receperunt, nec baptizati qui sufficienti rationis usu non 
gaudent, nec qui, licet rationis usum assecuti, septimum ztatis annum 
nondum expleverunt, nisi aliud iure expresse caveatur.”’ 

In Canon 87 we read: “Baptismate homo constituitur in Ecclesia 
Christi persona cum omnibus christianorum iuribus et officiis, nisi, ad 
iura quod attinet, obstet obex, ecclesiasticze communionis vinculum im- 
pediens, vel lata ab Ecclesia censura.” 

From these two Canons we draw the conclusion that all those who are 
baptized, whether Catholics or non-Catholics, are subject to the ecclesias- 
ticallaw. Therefore, one would say that Canon Law deals at least with 
the obligations of Catholics as well as non-Catholics. Is this statement 
wrong, and if so, why? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: We who believe in the divine institution of the Catho- 
lic Church as the sole authorized representative of Christ charged 
with the care for the spiritual welfare of souls baptized in Christ 
must of course hold that the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church 
extends over all baptized persons, those in union with the Church 
as well as those separated from her. Even if the Code did not re- 
peat this principle, we know that it is a fundamental principle of 
our Faith, something that Christ has ordained and that humans 
cannot change. When, therefore, we wrote that ordinarily the 
Church has nothing to do with non-Catholics and that Canon 
Law deals with the rights and obligations of Catholics, we had in 
mind the practical aspect of the question rather than the basic 
principle. The opinion of those authors who hold that the 
Church does not intend to bind non-Catholics by those laws that 
concern the sanctification of souls, seems reasonable, because it 
does not serve any purpose to hold them to those laws. In af- 
fairs that concern marriage, the Church has released them from 
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the impediment of disparity of cult and from the form of marriage, 
but she has not released them from the other impediments so 
that, when they become converts to the Church, the marriage has 
to be rectified in case it was contracted with a diriment impedi- 
ment, as we noted in the “Answer” to which our correspondent 
refers. In Canon 1350 the Church exhorts the Ordinaries and 
pastors to take an interest in the spiritual welfare of non-Catho- 
lics in their dioceses and parishes. The Church understands the 
situation of persons belonging to the various religious denomina- 
tions, and that the vast majority of them are excluded from the 
spiritual blessings of the Church not by their own volition but by 
force of circumstances over which they have had no control. 


Concerning Baptism of Converts 


Question: I have been told by an elderly priest that the general prac- 
tice of many pastors is to rebaptize all Protestants when they are ad- 
mitted into the Church. Does not this practice go against the practice 
of the Church, for we know that the Church has condemned second bap- 
tism when unnecessary. We have had several Orthodox Greek or Russian 
Christians; they show records of their baptism, which from the wording 
corresponds to ours. Should the Orthodox Orientals and Protestants 
that can show similar certificates be baptized conditionally? 

It has happened that a convert wanted to be baptized in the morning. 
Can he receive Holy Communion after he has received the small quantity 
of salt given him during the baptism ceremony? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, n. 240, 
answers the question concerning the rebaptizing of converts from 
non-Catholic denominations. It says that, since the Protestant 
sects quite generally do not have the right idea about Baptism 
but consider it a mere ceremony which avails nothing towards the 
salvation of the soul, they are quite careless about the proper ad- 
ministration of the matter and form of the Sacrament. Where- 
fore, it is almost always necessary to rebaptize such converts. 
However, the Council continues, the Church forbids rebaptizing 
unless there is a probable doubt about the validity of the first 
baptism. One may not on general principles judge about the 
validity of the baptism, but each individual case is to be exam- 
ined not in a perfunctory way but with all care and diligence to as- 
certain whether the proper matter and form were applied in such 
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a way as to make the validity of the baptism certain. If some 
doubt remains, conditional baptism should be given. Thus in 
substance the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

The careful inquiry about the baptism may not lead to any 
results, or one may find out that it is impossible to get any cer- 
tainty as to how the convert was baptized. It is not so difficult 
to get certainty of the fact of baptism, but it is important to know 
how baptism was administered, and that even eyewitnesses may 
not remember with certainty. The baptismal certificates of non- 
Catholic churches do indeed testify to the fact of baptism, but 
that alone gives no certainty as to the valid manner of baptizing. 
That is why the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore said that 
almost always it will be necessary to baptize again conditionally. 

The Code of Canon Law desires that adults who receive bap- 
tism should be baptized in the forenoon, and immediately after 
baptism assist at Holy Mass and receive Holy Communion, as is 
stated in Canon 753. Wherefore, it is certain that the few grains 
of salt which the one to be baptized is given in the course of the 
ceremonies do not break the Eucharistic fast. It seems that some 
missionaries wanted rather to omit the ceremony of giving the con- 
vert salt to taste because of the Holy Eucharist they were to re- 
ceive. The Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda answered 
that the rubrics of baptism should be observed, that it is the de- 
sire of the Church that the converts receive Holy Communion, 
and that the Church can, if she wishes to, modify her law on the 
Eucharistic fast (Collectanea de Prop. Fide, n. 616). 


Prohibition of Books 


Question: A book was recently published by Sheed and Ward, entitled 
“Science and the Supernatural,’’ by Arnold Lunn and J. B. S. Haldane. 
The book is described in the Sheed and Ward catalogue as follows: ‘“The 
matter of controversy is raised in an acute form by ‘Science and the 
Supernatural,’ in which Arnold Lunn fights against Materialism and J. B. 
S. Haldane against Theism. Mr. Haldane states his position un- 
equivocally: ‘I have come to the conclusion that the Church is an evil. 
For this reason I consider it legitimate to use ridicule as a weapon against 
it.’... Whoever would read this book, be he Materialist or Theist, will 
find some of his most cherished convictions pretty unceremoniously 
battered. But he will at least have a better knowledge of the contrary 
opinion than he had before.... If, having read it, the Theist still says 
Darwinism is dead or the Materialist that Christianity is dead, then 
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death is a livelier state than we had thought.... Probably no one will 
change his mind as a result of watching the contest: but many a man 
will know his mind better. And whichever doctrine he rejects, he will 
reject it all the more convincingly for having learnt to respect it” 
(“This Publishing Business,’’ vol. III, n. 1, p. 12). In a former issue of 
their catalogue they give a similar account of the contents of the book. 
In view of Canons 1399 and 1398, may a Catholic read this book without 
permission ? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: By Canon Law itself, without any special prohibi- 
tion on the part of the Holy See or the Ordinary, are forbidden 
books of any writer defending heresy or schism or endeavoring 
in any manner to upset the fundamental principles of religion; 
books which have for their purpose to attack religion or good 
morals; furthermore, books of non-Catholics which professedly 
treat of religion, unless it is certain that they do not contain any- 
thing against the Catholic Faith; books which attack or deride 
any of the dogmatic principles of the Catholic Church. Thus 
Canon 1399. The fact that a book on religion contains both 
arguments against and in favor of religion does not make the book 
harmless, because persons who have not been specially trained in 
the study of religion cannot appreciate the value of the argu- 
ments, and to them the reading of the defense of atheistic and 
materialistic doctrines is bound to do harm, no matter what they 
find in the same book for the defense of religion. In any case, 
books of that kind are not of much use to the person that is sin- 
cerely looking for the truth. Some great scientists have been pro- 
found believers, and others just as great did not believe in any 
church or creed. It is not the understanding that is all-impor- 
tant, but rather the grace of God that gives the faith and with the 
faith spiritual light that makes fade into nothingness the heavy 
mists doubt and uncertainty which befog mere human of intelli- 
gence. How otherwise would some of God’s works ever seem 
possible or reasonable to us? How else would we ever arrive at 
belief in the Blessed Trinity? The first step by which a human 
soul comes to believe in God is not arrived at by reading and 
studying but rather by the approach of God to the soul, and men 
of good will shall not fail to perceive the invitation of their Maker 
to approach to Him. 
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Indulgence of the Privileged Altar 


Question: In order to gain the indulgence of the privileged altar, are 
any special prayers prescribed? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: None of the Decrees of the Holy See on the plenary 
indulgence of the privileged altar speaks of any special prayers re- 
quired for the gaining of the indulgence. It is certain that noth- 
ing else is required than that either the altar or the person of the 
priest has the Indult of the privileged altar, and that the Holy 
Mass is said for the dead. If said for several deceased persons, 
the indulgence can be applied to one only, and the priest should 
specify in his mind the one to whom he desires the indulgence to 
be applied. From declarations of the Holy See it is certain that 
the indulgence cannot be applied except to a soul, or to one of the 
souls, for whom the Massis said. It has also been decided that, if 
the Mass is said for the living and the dead (e.g., of some family), 
the indulgence cannot be gained. If the altar or altars of a church 
are privileged, it is called a local privilege, and all priests who say 
Mass there can gain the indulgence for a soul for whom they say 
Mass. On All Souls’ Day and during the Forty Hours’ all altars 
are privileged. If the priest has the personal concession (which 
is obtained by membership in such Societies as the Propagation of 
the Faith, Pious Union of the Clergy for the Missions, and many 
others), it does not matter in what church or chapel he says Mass. 

In former times it was prescribed for the gaining of the indul- 
gence that Holy Mass be said in black vestments when the ru- 
brics permitted, and the Mass of the feria or vigil with a commemo- 
ration for the dead on days when the rubrics required the Mass 
of the feria or vigil. By Decree of the Holy Office, February 20, 
1913 (Acta Ap. Sedis, V, 122), the former requirement to say the 
Missa de Requie or the ferial or vigil Mass with the oration for the 
dead was abolished as a necessary condition for the gaining of the 
indulgence, but the Holy Office said it was desirable to say those 
Masses when the rubrics permit. 

A priest who has the privilege of the altar two or three times a 
week through membership in some Society or Pious Union may 
perhaps not have thought of the indulgence that he can gain for 
the dead for whom he says Mass. It is not certain whether the 
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indulgence is gained without some general intention at least to 
gain all indulgences that one’s good works entitle one to. Where 
the altars themselves are privileged, it is quite certain that the 
Masses said there for the dead automatically bring about the 
gaining of the indulgence. One can conclude that much from the 
nature of that concession. For the rest, the priests will be glad 
to try to gain the indulgence when they consider that it is the one 
indulgence the gaining of which is made sure without complicated 
requirements. 


The Sacrifice of the Last Supper and Sacrifice of the Cross 


Question: How can the Holy Mass be really the same sacrifice as that 
on Calvary only in an unbloody manner, since it was instituted and ex- 
isted before the Sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, being established at the 
Last Supper? 

Why does the Church use a few drops of water with the wine at 
Mass, since Christ did not do so Himself to represent His humanity? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Saviour wanted first to offer Himself in an un- 
bloody manner before He sacrificed Himself on the Cross. It is 
not the sacrifice at the Last Supper that redeemed mankind but 
the Sacrifice on the Cross, as all the Sacred Scriptures and the 
tradition from the earliest times attest. Some theologians would 
call the Sacrifice at the Last Supper the beginning of the Sacrifice 
on the Cross, so that they make but one Sacrifice. The Council 
of Trent, however, speaks of the Sacrifice at the Last Supper as a 
distinct Sacrifice (see Session XXII, De Sacrificio Misszx, chap. 1). 
If Christ willed first to show Himself as the Melchisedech of the 
New Law and then as the Redeemer of mankind, He did it be- 
cause He wanted to, and we adore His will. It is not correct to 
argue that, since the Sacrifice at the Last Supper and with it our 
Sacrifice of the Mass was instituted before the Sacrifice on the 
Cross, therefore the Mass cannot be substantially the same Sacri- 
fice as that of Mount Calvary. For in the Sacrifice of the Mass 
the Priest and the Victim of the Sacrifice are the same as in the 
Sacrifice on the Cross; in both Christ is the principal offerer of 
the Sacrifice and the Victim offered. In the essentials, therefore, 
the two Sacrifices are identical; in accidental details they differ, 
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as is evident. The Council of Trent teaches that the Victim is 
the same in Holy Mass as in the Sacrifice of the Cross, and that 
the same Christ offers Himself in the Sacrifice of the Mass through 
the hands of the priest, and that thereby the merits of the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross are applied to us. This is what we know in this 
matter from the teaching of the Church concerning the wondrous 
gift of Christ to His Church. What human being can claim to 
understand or adequately appreciate the great Sacrifice that 
Christ has put into the hands of the Church? 

Concerning the mixing of a little water with the wine for conse- 
cration at Holy Mass, the Council of Trent says that the Church 
has prescribed this because it is believed that Christ Himself did 
so at the Last Supper, and because at the crucifixion, when the 
soldier pierced the breast of Jesus, there flowed from it blood and 
water, and, since in the Apocalypse the people are signified by the 
waters spoken of there, the mixing of the wine with water repre- 
sents the union of the faithful with Christ their head (Session 
XXII, De Sacrificio Misse, chapter 7). 

STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Roman Documents 


Reorganization of Missionary Territories 


The Prefecture Apostolic of the Equatorial Nile has been raised 
to the status of a Vicariate Apostolic. The title and boundaries 
remain the same, and the territory continues in the charge of the 
Institute of the Sons of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (Acta A post. 
Sedis, XXVII, 393). 

The Mission suz jurts of Tali, in the Province of Yunan of 
China, has been raised to the status of a Prefecture Apostolic, 
with the same title and boundaries as heretofore. The territory 
remains in charge of the Priests of the Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus (Acta A post. Sedis, XXVII, 395). 

The Mission sui juris of Wuchow, in the Province of Kwangsi 
in China, has been raised to the status of a Prefecture Apostolic, 
with the same title and boundaries as heretofore. The Prefecture 
remains in charge of the Maryknoll Society for Foreign Missions 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVII, 396). 

The Vicariate Apostolic of Vera Paz and Petén in Guatemala 
has been suppressed, and its territories erected into a diocese, 
under the name Vera Paz. The new episcopal seat is to be at 
Coban, and the diocese will be one of the suffragan sees of the 
Archdiocese of Guatemala (Acta A post. Sedis, XXVII, 398). 


Church of Downside Abbey Raised to the Rank of a 
Minor Basilica 


By Letter Apostolic of May 23, 1935, the Church of the Abbey 
of St. Gregory the Great at Downside, in the Diocese of Clifton, 
England, has been raised to the status of a Minor Basilica, with 
all the usual privileges (Acta A post. Sedis, XXVII, 402). 


Twelfth Centenary of the Death of St. Bede 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has addressed a special letter to the 
Archbishop of Westminster, the Most Rev. Arthur Hinsley, to the 
other Archbishops and Bishops of England, and to the Abbot Pri- 
mate of the Order of St. Benedict, the Most Rev. Fidelis de Stolz- 
ingen, in connection with the twelfth centenary of the death of 
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St. Bede the Venerable. The Holy Father refers to the great 
works accomplished by the great English scholar, both in ex- 
pounding the doctrine of the Church and especially with regard 
to the history of Christianity among the Angles (Acta A post. 
Sedis, XXVII, 407). 

Beatification Processes 


The Commission appointed to investigate the Cause of the 
Venerable Servant of God, Marie-Victoire-Thérése Couderc, co- 
foundress of the Society of Our Lady of the Cenacle, has presented 
its report to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, which has issued 
a decree declaring that it has been proved that this Venerable 
Servant of God possessed the theological and cardinal virtues in 
an heroic degree (Acta A post. Sedis, XXVII, 411). 

Permission has been given for the introduction of the Cause of 
the Chinese Martyr, Kin-to Sié, who in 1858 endured death 
rather than trample on a crucifix at the bidding of the anti- 
Christian mandarin, Peng-in-ling (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVII, 
415). 

Pontifical Appointments 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Thomas Francis Lillis, Bishop of 
Kansas City, has been made Assistant to the Pontifical Throne. 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains of His Holi- 
ness: The Very Rev. Msgri. Fulton J. Sheen (Diocese of Peoria), 
James F. McIntyre, Joseph L. Farrell, Charles Fitzgerald and 
John Casey (Archdiocese of New York), Leslie V. Barres (Diocese 
of Lincoln), and Arnold Squirrell (Diocese of Northampton). 

Mr. Bruno Benziger (Archdiocese of New York) has been made 
Privy Chamberlain of Sword and Cape. Mr. Stephen Killick, 
Lord Mayor of London, has been made Commander of the Order 
of St. Gregory; also Messrs. Charles Cushwa, James D. Con- 
tillon, Michael P. Mooney (Diocese of Cleveland). The following 
have been made Knights of St. Gregory: Messrs. John McCarthy 
(Archdiocese of Philadelphia), George W. Weadock, James T. 
McAllister, James L. McInerney (Diocese of Grand Rapids), 
John Fitzpatrick (Diocese of Erie), Percy John King (Archdiocese 
of New York) and Thomas Joseph Dillon (Archdiocese of To- 


ronto). 
STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


























Homiletic Wart 


Sermon Material for the Month of February 


Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany 
Faith 


By CLEMENT CROCK 
“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?”’ (Matt., viii. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Introduction: Scenes surrounding to-day’s Gospel narrative. 
(2) Faith, its meaning. 
(3) Sources of faith: Scripture and Tradition officially interpreted. 
(4) Necessity of such faith. 
(5) Qualities of our fatth. 
(6) Conclusion: Let us be grateful over the possession of the true Faith. 


A few years ago we stood on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, or Lake of 
Tiberias, which is spoken of in to-day’s Gospel. On the shores of this 
lake once stood Magdala, the native place of St. Mary Magdalen; Beth- 
saida, the birthplace of Sts. Peter, Andrew and Philip; Bersabee, the 
place of the multiplication of the five loaves and two fishes; the Mount 
of Beatitudes stands in close proximity. We stood upon the ruins of 
the temple of Capharnaum where Jesus frequently spoke. In fact, 
Capharnaum was the second home of Our Saviour after he left Nazareth 
and entered upon the three years of His public life. 

Along the shores of this lake He wrought many of His miracles. Here 
it was that He raised the daughter of Jairus, the head of the synagogue, 
back to life. Here Christ cured Peter’s mother-in-law from a violent 
fever. Here it was, as we read in St. Mark (i. 32-34), that “they 
brought all to Him that were diseased and that were possessed with 
devils. And all the city was gathered together at the door. And He 
healed many that were sick of divers diseases; and He cast out many 
devils: and He suffered them not to speak because they knew Him.” 

On the other hand, His enemies were not idle. The Pharisees, too, 
gathered here from all over Galilee and even from Jerusalem in order to 
draw the people away from their Divine Master, undermining their 
faith in Jesus. In spite of the many miracles they had witnessed, the 
people grew hostile towards ‘‘the son of the carpenter of Nazareth,” as 
they maliciously called Him. Mindful, therefore, of this tempest of re- 
volt in the hearts of the people, Our Lord’s words in to-day’s Gospel, 
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spoken to His fearful disciples amidst the nocturnal tempest of the waters 
of Galilee, are better understood when Jesus reproaches them, saying: 
“Why are you fearful, O ye of little faith?’ For, after all they had 
heard and seen, Jesus expected absolute faith and confidence in His 
leadership—faith that would serve His true followers as a beacon light 
to guide them through the tempests that would gather around them; 
a faith that would be for them what formerly the fiery column was to the 
exiled Jews which preceded the chosen people of God in their march from 
Egypt and directed them through the desert into the promised land. 


Meaning of Faith 


What, then, do we mean by the word faith? “Faith,” as our Cate- 
chism tells us, “‘is a virtue infused by God into our souls, by which we be- 
lieve, without doubting, all those things which God has revealed and 
proposes by His Church to our belief.’’ ‘To believe’ means, in gen- 
eral, to hold to be true what another says, and simply because he says it. 
“To believe in God,’’ means, therefore, to hold firmly and without 
doubting what God has revealed, and solely because He has revealed it, 
even though we can neither see nor completely understand it. For faith 
is not founded on our seeing or complete understanding, but on the word 
of God. ‘Faith,’ says St. Paul, “‘is the evidence of things that appear 
not” (Heb., xi. 1). 

Faith, we said also, ‘‘is a virtue’’—that is, a free gift from God that 
not only enlightens our intellect, but also moves our will to hold and be- 
lieve what God has revealed to us. We meet many good and enlight- 
ened citizens who, in their minds, know how to explain many divine 
truths as well as any of us. Their mind is enlightened, but God has not 
granted to them the virtue of faith by which their hearts are moved to 
take that final step to embrace the faith which leads to salvation. If, 
therefore, we are so fortunate as to possess the true faith, it is to God 
that we should be thankful. ‘‘Thanks be to God for His unspeakable 
gift,” says St. Paul (II Cor., ix. 15). And if we do not possess it or are 
in danger of losing it, we must ask God in the words of the Gopsel: “I 
do believe, Lord, help my unbelief’? (Mark, ix. 23); or like all the Apos- 
tles when they cried out: ‘‘Lord, increase our faith’’ (Luke, xvii. 5). 


Object of Faith 


But what is the scope of my faith? What must I accept on faith? 
This is the very foundation of all religion. And unless we have a cor- 
rect conception of the true foundation upon which our entire religion 
rests, our eternal salvation may be jeopardized. Hence it is not a mat- 
ter of indifference what we believe, or how much we believe. We are 
bound to accept on faith al/ that God has revealed without distinction or 
division. Therefore, to rest secure, you and I must know, and know 
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with certainty and exactness, what God has revealed to us for our be- 
lief. Where can this be found? Who can teach us this, ard make us 
rest secure? 

On this very first and fundamental principle of our holy religion our 
non-Catholic brethren differ greatly from us. Our Protestant neighbor 
will tell us that the Bible and the Bible alone, privately interpreted, is 
his sole rule of faith. We as Catholics, on the other hand, hold that the 
Bible and Tradition, not privately interpreted but interpreted by the 
infallible magisterium of the Church, is our rule of faith. 


Holy Scripture 


What do we understand by the words “Holy Scripture,’ or “the 
Bible”? The Bible is a collection of books which have been written 
under the special guidance and light of the Holy Ghost, and, on this ac- 
count, are recognized and honored by the Church as the Word of God. 
We have two main divisions: the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Old Testament contains the things made known by God to man 
from the creation of the world to the time of Christ. From time to time 
God chose such men as Moses, the prophets, and other holy writers. 
Under God’s guidance or inspiration, they wrote down these divinely 
inspired truths. (a) First we find the twenty-one historical books. In 
these are recorded, for example, the history of the creation of the world; 
facts regarding the first members of the human family; their sins and 
punishments; their dispersion over the earth; the Deluge and so on. 
Then the Jewish history under the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 
how the Jews were lead into captivity; how they returned from Egypt 
into the promised land; how Moses received the Ten Commandments 
from God on Mount Sinai. In short, the history of the human race in 
general, and of the Jewish people in particular, from the time of Adam 
in paradise until the death of Moses. (b) Secondly, we find the devo- 
tional books, such as the Psalms, Book of Proverbs, Book of Wisdom, the 
Book of Job, etc., used by the Jews principally for devotion and edifica- 
tion. (c) Lastly, in the Old Testament we find the seventeen propheti- 
cal books. In these God foretells the future history of the Jews; and 
especially all about the coming Messiah, Jesus Christ. 

The New Testament contains the divine revelations as given to us by 
Jesus Christ Himself. This part of the Bible is divided as follows: (a) The 
Four Gospels of Sts. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. In these Gospels 
is found the history of St. John the Baptist who prepared the way for 
the public life of Jesus Christ; the birth of Jesus; His life as you know it; 
how He chose His Apostles and established His Church; His death, 
burial, resurrection, etc. (b) Secondly, we find what is called the ‘‘Acts 
of the Apostles,” a book telling us the history of the early Church, and 
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what the Apostles did after Christ ascended into Heaven. (c) Then we 
find twenty-one Epistles or Letters written by various Apostles to their 
converts. They record the growth of the early Church. Through these 
letters the Apostles reminded the faithful of their duties and obligations 
as the Apostles had learnt them from the lips of Christ Himself. (d) 
Lastly, we find in the Bible the Apocalypse of St. John, sometimes called 
the Book of Revelations, foretelling the struggles that Christ’s Church 
would have to undergo on this earth, and how she would triumph on the 
Last Day. This, in brief, constitutes the Holy Bible which is properly 
termed the treasure-house of our Faith and the armory of our holy Church. 


Private Interpretation 


But who is to interpret correctly this Bible for me? It was originally 
written in Hebrew or Greek, languages understood by comparatively few 
people to-day. Am I to sit down before the Bible, which I must first of 
all be sure is the correct translation of the original, then slowly find out 
for myself, according to my own private interpretation, what is neces- 
sary for my salvation? Is that the way I must establish my rule of 
faith? This is just what our non-Catholic friends hold and believe. 
But I would like to ask you, and I would like to ask them: (1) Does not 
experience prove how few take the time and trouble to go all through 
the Bible to find out what God wants them to do and believe? (2) 
Secondly, even if you did take the time and trouble, there are still many 
passages in Holy Scripture hard to understand unless they are explained 
by scholars who have made a deep study of the Scriptures. But no one 
can do this for you, since otherwise you would lose the right to private 
interpretation, as they contend. Yet, St. Peter warns us that in the 
Bible ‘‘are certain things hard to be understood which the unlearned and 
unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, to their own de- 
struction’”’ (II Peter, iii. 16). 

Our United States Constitution, written in plain, understandable 
language, covers a little more than ten pages of an ordinary book. Still, 
we do not allow every individual citizen of our country to interpret the 
Constitution according to his own private interpretation. Besides 
our ordinary law courts, we have the Supreme Court with its distin- 
guished jurists as the court of last resort. But is not our eternal salva- 
tion of much greater importance than our temporal welfare? Rightly, 
therefore, do we contend that Christ entrusted the deposit of faith with 
its official interpretation in the hands of His chosen Apostles and their 
successors in the Church which He founded. 

And while we respect the Bible as the word of God, we go a step fur- 
ther and declare that the Bible alone is not the sole rule of faith, as many 
others hold. God wants all people to be saved. But how about those 
untold numbers even in our day who can neither read nor write? How 
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about those people who lived before the entire Bible was written? How 
could all these be saved if the Bible and the Bible alone were the sole 
rule of faith? The last part of the Bible was not written until about the 
year 96. And all the Apostles were dead for many years before the en- 
tire New Testament was collected as we have it now. Then also, up un- 
til about 1450, when Gutenberg invented the printing press, there were 
few Bibles to be had, and these few were procurable only at great ex- 
pense, because they were written out by hand which entailed countless 
hours of patient labor. 

Furthermore, if the Bible were the sole rule of faith, why then did not 
Christ write? He preached and prepared His first priests and bishops 
by word of mouth. And to them He said: “Go forth and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.’ He said nothing about writing. In turn, 
only a few of the Apostles actually wrote, and most of them very little; 
but all went forth and preached. Hence, the Bible and Tradition— 
namely, teaching by word as well as by writing—is our Rule of Faith 
which has preserved unity of faith and practice. Private interpretation, 
on the other hand, has led to a Babel of confusion and sects without 
number. 


Necessity for This Rule of Faith 


Amidst such a confusion of thought it is but natural that we should 
find untold numbers who exclaim in bewilderment: ‘‘Why is it neces- 
sary to accept any creed at all? Will not my hereafter be secure if I live 
a good honest life according to my own conscience? What difference 
does it make what religion a man professes, just so that he lives up to it? 
Will God ask me hereafter what creed I professed?”’ 

It is indeed astonishing how many people worry night and day over 
some business difficulties, or who sacrifice health and comfort in search 
for money, political preferment, the interests of science and the like, who, 
on the other hand, are totally indifferent to their eternal welfare. How, 
I ask, can any serious-minded man neglect to consider the claims of God 
and his immortal soul? 

The assertion that ‘it does not matter what I believe, or whether I 
hold any faith at all,” is evidently a self-contradiction. It is a first prin- 
ciple of reason that two contradictory statements cannot both be true. 
If the one is true, the other must be false. Either there are many gods, 
or there is but one God. Either Jesus Christ is the Son of God, or He 
is not. Mohammed is either a prophet or an imposter. Divorce is 
either lawful, or it is not. Either Jesus Christ is present in the Blessed 
Sacrament, or He is not. To declare that Protestantism, Mohammed- 
anism, Polytheism, Catholicism are equally true, is, therefore, to deny 
objective truth altogether. On this theory, a man ought to change his 
religion as he changes his clothes, according to environment. He ought 
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to be a Catholic in Italy, a Protestant in Sweden, a Mohammedan in 
Turkey, a Jew in Judea, a Brahman in India, and a Parsee in Persia. 

You readily see, therefore, that they who say that God does not care 
what we believe, that He is indifferent whether we believe truth or false- 
hood, consider good evil or evil good, accept His revelation or reject it 
at will, are guilty of nothing short of blasphemy. Such people usually 
end by denying God altogether. For he who says “it does not make 
any difference what a man believes,” is tempted to adopt its logical con- 
clusion, and say ‘‘it does not make any difference what a man does.”’ 
His morality is built on the shifting sands of personal opinion, human 
respect, and nothing more. 

No, my friends, God did not leave us to depend upon our own feeble 
resources of reason, or to be tossed about by every whim of doctrine in 
working out our eternal salvation. He gave usa revelation of His divine 
truths, which He commanded His Apostles and their successors to “‘go 
forth and to preach.” ‘‘Going, teach ye all nations: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you” (Matt., xxviii. 
19-20). ‘“There are some,” says St. Paul, ‘‘that trouble you and would 
pervert the gospel of Christ. But though we or an angel from heaven 
preach a gospel to you besides that which we have preached to you, let 
him be anathema”’ (Gal., i. 7-8). In St. Mark (xvi. 16) we read that, 
after having given the command to the Apostles to go forth and preach, 
Christ added: ‘‘He that believeth not shall be condemned.”’ For “‘with- 
out faith,” says St. Paul (Heb., xi. 6), ‘‘it is impossible to please God.” 


Qualities of Faith 


This faith, to be genuine, must possess certain qualities which we must 
not overlook. (1) First our faith must be universal; that is, we must be- 
lieve all the truths revealed by God. There can be no exception. For 
Christ said to the Apostles: ‘‘Go forth and preach, . . .teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you” (Matt., xxviii. 
19-20). Most people believe in one God, but do not believe in the 
Three Divine Persons. Some believe in Jesus Christ, but refuse to be- 
lieve that He was at once God and Man. Others consider the soul to be 
immortal, but deny that we shall rise again with our bodies. Most 
people believe that some day we shall be rewarded or punished for our 
actions in this life, but many cannot, or will not, accept the doctrine of 
eternal damnation. Hence we must believe al] that God has revealed 
and the Church teaches; that is, our faith must be universal. 

(2) Secondly, our faith must be firm. Our faith is firm when we per- 
mit no doubt to enter into our minds. I believe that which I cannot 
see, or which I cannot fully comprehend and grasp with my mind. But 
God has revealed it, and that is sufficient for me. We find many beau- 
tiful examples of firm faith in the Scriptures and the lives of the Saints. 
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Noe believed and the flood did not touch the Ark. On the other hand, 
Moses doubted and was punished. Abraham did not waver in his faith, 
but was ready to sacrifice his only son. The woman with an issue of 
blood firmly believed that Jesus could cure her. There was not the 
lightest doubt in her mind. Therefore, Jesus said to her: ‘Thy faith 
hath made thee whole. Go in peace.”’ The centurion of Capharnaum 
had firm faith and believed that Christ could cure his servant, even with- 
out seeing him or laying His hands upon him. Therefore, Jesus said to 
him: ‘Verily, I have not found so great (firm) faith in Israel.” 

(3) Thirdly, our faith must be a living faith, that is, we must practise 
it in our daily lives. Christ Himself tells us: ‘“Not every one that saith, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. But he that doth 
the will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” A living faith is one not only of words, but of deeds as well. 
For ‘‘as the body without the spirit is dead, so also faith without works 
is dead,” says St. James. ‘“‘And if I should have all faith,” says St. Paul 
(I Cor., xiii. 2), so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
I am nothing.” 

(4) Lastly, our faith must be steadfast; that is, once I know what God 
has revealed, nothing on earth can change me. Like St. Paul, we should 
be able to say: “‘Nothing will ever separate me from the love of God.”’ 
The holy martyrs are beautiful examples of a steadfast faith. No pain, 
torture, or suffering could sway these martyrs from their faith. St. 
Lawrence was roasted on a gridiron, but he would not apostatize. In 
the year 1590, 20,000 Christians in Japan, young and old, were crucified, 
or burnt at the stake; but they were all steadfast in the faith, valuing 
it more than life itself. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, therefore, ‘‘stand fast in the faith’ (I Cor., xvi. 13), 
cries out St. Paul. O what a consolation it should be for us to know that 
we are in possession of the true faith! It is a safe anchor that leads un- 
erringly to a happy eternity. ‘‘O heavenly faith,” cries out Chateau- 
briand, ‘‘thou doest more than the moving of mountains; thou removest 
the pressing burdens that weigh upon the heart.’’ And St. Augustine 
exclaims: “‘There is no more solid wealth, no greater treasure, than the 
Catholic faith!” In possession of such an unerring faith, we can right- 
fully exclaim with St. Paul: ‘Nothing shall ever separate me from the 
love of God, neither tribulation, nor distress, neither want nor suffering, 
neither life nor death.”’ 

It is narrated that, in one of Ingersoll’s lectures, the noted American 
infidel orator derided our faith, calling it a beautiful empty dream. At 
the close of the lecture an old Irish washerwoman arose from her place in 
the audience and spoke to the great orator as follows: ‘What do you 
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give me in exchange for my faith in the future heaven, a faith which has 
sustained me, yea, made my rough, hard life these many years in the 
main a peaceful happy one?’ Answering her own question, she con- 
tinued: ‘“‘You give me only despair; you leave me without hope, with 
my faith of years shattered, nothing left to live for; or you try to leave 
me thus—but, sir, even granting, which I do not, that you are right, I 
still maintain I am happier in my faith and my hope—happier even 
though it were but a dream.” 


Septuagesima Sunday 
Laborers in the Vineyard 
By BONAVENTURE MCINTYRE, O.F.M. 
“Go ye also into My vineyard’’ (Matt., xx. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Christian message never changes, but supplies all ages with an 

adequate philosophy for life and eternity. 

(2) Bewildered and chastened by the crashing of their proud hopes, men 
are instinctively turning back to God for solace and relief. 

(3) Catholics should exemplify the Christian ideals in their everyday 
lives. 

(4) To promote the cause of Christ, we must first “put on” Christ. 

(5) Aids to Catholic living. 


The message of Christianity never changes, because Christ never 
changes. Once and for all, He has met in His own Person all the needs 
of human nature, He has encountered all the dark things hidden away 
in every human heart—the mystery of pain, the black fear of death, the 
longing for love and perfect understanding. He did not promise us per- 
fect happiness in this world for being associated with Him in His vine- 
yard. He never struck a pose of unreality. He did not ignore the 
stern facts of life, and He will not allow us to patronize the Sermon on 
the Mount and forget His Calvary. Life was to mean work and pain, 
and possibly reward only at the end of the day. To be sure, He gave us 
a philosophy which is adequate for life and death and eternity. It was 
not to be a mere psychological trick of drawing a thousand circles about 
oneself and creeping into the center of them, as into some dull Nirvana 
which would keep life at a distance so that it would never hurt us. The 
program of Christians was not intended to be passive. We are to walk 
in the footsteps of Jesus Crucified, and this secret of sharing life with Our 
Saviour should be worth more than all the Utopias promised by men here 
below. 

The World Instinctively Turns Back to God 


And we need to be reminded of this secret especially in these days 
when want and hopelessness have left so many sullen and resentful about 
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life without knowing the cause of their resentment. As the Chinese 
farmer curses the paper god in his field because it has failed to rain, so 
bewildered people who have taken what they want out of life recklessly, 
ruthlessly, have found that neither pride nor power can help them now. 
Despair and melancholy have been the first reactions; they blame God, 
as if challenging His goodness, sneering at religion as the opiate of the 
people, and pursuing fantastic theories about a new heaven and a new 
earth, will change the facts or solve the difficulty. Out of the depths 
people are crying for help. They are beginning to understand that 
there is no escape from life. Jabbering an everlasting ‘‘why’”’ and kick- 
ing against the goad could never make life easier. In the end they have 
found that they are inextricably bound to serve, and gradually a deeper, 
more helpless plea is blotting out the bitter tears and the rebellious 
words. Without knowing it, perhaps, they are crying for God, and noth- 
ing else will take His place. 

It brings to mind the immortal threnody of St. Augustine, who tells 
us in his ‘‘Confessions’’ how his heart ran over land and sea seeking for 
happiness in noisy mirth, in sensual ease. And the more he fled from 
God, the deeper did the iron of discontent sink into his breast. On and 
on he fled from the wooing invitation of the Master’s call, moaning as he 
fled: ‘Not yet, O Lord.” And still God’s grace pursued him, envelop- 
ing heart and soul in its mighty flood until he begged for safe harbor and 
a place of refuge in the heart of God. It was then that he uttered that 
never to be forgotten cry: ‘Too late have I loved Thee! Beauty ever 
ancient, ever new: too late have I loved Thee! Behold Thou wert 
within me and I was far away from Thee, and there I searched for Thee, 
and from the very beauty which Thou hast made I came forth broken”’ 
(eruebam deformis). 

In the world to-day there is, without a doubt, a spiritual recovery go- 
ing on apace. Evil is still rampant, but it does not outweigh the good. 
Instead of looking at life with half-closed eyes, many people are begin- 
ning to view it with eyes aglow as they gaze on the very countenance of 
Christ. There is a return to humility in place of the old arrogance and 
self-sufficiency, a return to reverence in place of the flippancy of a gen- 
eration of would-be sophisticates. Catholics should lead the way by 
exemplifying the Christian ideals in their everyday lives. That is the 
truest form of Catholic Action. Our Lord was not satisfied with the 
passive conception of virtue, and He will never be satisfied with talking 
and preaching about abstract ideals. He demands their expression in 
concrete deeds. 

The Duty of Catholics 


We Catholics stand in the Master’s vineyard, but we shall never ac- 
complish anything for His cause until we have dared to make His love 
the paramount thing in life, which is otherwise merely a pageant that 
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changes with the circumstances of every day. If we take our invita- 
tion to work in His vineyard lightly, life will be just as baffling and more 
disappointing to us than it could ever be to those who are less fortunate 
in spiritual privileges. We must be prepared to put on the mind of 
Christ. We must be prepared to embrace the very things from which 
the heart of man recoils in fear. Christ knew the dark recesses of the 
human heart, and in giving His life to be the life of the world He in- 
tended that His friendship, exquisite nearness to Him, would help us to 
tower above the storms of life, for no suffering or shame can quench the 
bravery and high resolves of those who have found and cherish the secret 
of living with Christ. It is not an easy task, but by the grace of God 
the poor tattered garments of our everyday life may become the very 
stuff of the King’s robe. 

I do not mean to say that Catholics are congenitally of better stuff 
than those of other beliefs among whom they live and die. It is per- 
fectly true in a sense that all life is common bread, that no experience is 
unique. Exquisite ecstasy and keen tragedy, flesh-rending pain, loneli- 
ness beyond all imagining, death, and the universally obvious thing 
called sin—these we share with all the rest, even as God made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth. But there are sacrosanct, sacramen- 
tal things which make of life something more than the ordinary pattern 
for Catholics—more than living, holding a job, raising a family, and dy- 
ing maybe at three score and ten. 


The Aids to Catholic Living 


As Catholics, you meet before the same altar Sunday after Sunday, 
and at the same altar railing month after month you feed on the Bread 
of Angels. And your religion is never allowed to become just a vague 
emotional sentiment to you, for from pulpit and confessional you will 
hear something more final and intimate than a sermon on the book of the 
month. You will be told that the high truths of Catholicity demand a 
correspondingly high standard of conduct, that Catholicity which is not 
practical is not worthy of the name. You will be told that you are no 
less responsible for the hidden thought of your heart than you are for 
the outward deed; that outside of the marriage tie there must be ab- 
solute chastity; that you must love your neighbor, friend or foe, for the 
love of God; that only through many tribulations and incessant prayer 
may you expect to reach the City of God. And there will be twenty 
million other American Catholics like you who will hear this Church as 
the voice of God. Not sanctimonious people, but, as a rule, simple, 
practical, hard-working men and women. 

These make no profession of being perfect, but they are an army set in 
battle array against all the forces of irreligion that would sweep this 
world to ruin. Not perfect people, as I say, but trying very hard to be 
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right under the tutelage of an infallible Church. Very often they find 
themselves in physical and sometimes in spiritual rags, but they never 
falter in their belief that the fervent practice of the Faith can make them 
fabulously rich, if not in dollars and cents, at least in contentment—and 
gloriously fair by God’s grace in the sight of heaven. Mayhap they 
stumble on the way, for life is not easy, but always through a sea of 
shadow they see a glimpse of substance; through weakness and sin they 
see a flash of far-off peaks and the lights of home. Amen. 


Sexagesima Sunday 


The Divine Purpose of Trials 
By S. ANSELM PARKER, O.S.B., M.A. 


“My grace is sufficient for thee; for power is made perfect in infirmity” 
(II Cor., xii. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Setting of to-day’s passage; summary of St. Paul’s declarations. 
II. One particular: his attitude under trial. 
III. Experience of ourselves, girt about with trials. Trials are necessary, 
and have a purpose. 
IV. Resignation; nay, more: grasp of Will of God. 


This extract of St. Paul’s letter to the people of Corinth is perhaps the 
most impassioned and personal of all his writings. After very earnest 
work in their midst for a year and a half, he had been called away; and 
meantime bad-minded men were working to wean away his dearly be- 
loved children by undermining his authority as an Apostle. It became 
incumbent upon him, for their sakes, to defend his divine commission. 
Arguments were necessary, but we will not follow them all: opening, as 
they do, with biting irony against these malicious men—strong language, 
where such alone would be of avail. Next he unfolds the way in which 
he had shown himself a true minister of Christ, amidst the labors, perils, 
sufferings that the service of the Gospel entailed; and, beyond all these, 
what pressed upon his soul daily, his anxieties for all the churches. No 
doubt much more reluctantly, he must needs confirm his position by re- 
lating his visions and revelations from the Lord. 

It was in the nature of the case necessary that he should appear to be 
boastful. He refrains beyond what is due measure, lest they should 
think too well of him; and finally he disarms any who might carp at 
this self-glorification by concluding with a most humble and beautiful 
lifting of the veil to reveal a personal secret: such that endears him to 
us and affords the greatest help and encouragement to ourselves. We 
peer into the soul of a great Saint, and see how Our Lord deals with him. 
He makes known a humiliating affliction, and at the same time his own 
attitude towards it and the divine purpose in the trials that confront 
weak human nature. 
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Paul’s Attitude under Trial 


We will confine our attention to this intimate outpouring concerning 
his trial. His apostolic labors arouse our admiration; his eager and 
tender care for souls wins our affections; with awe we gaze on a Saint 
rewarded by special heavenly visitations. But by this last self-revela- 
tion we see a man like ourselves, conscious of human infirmity, beset 
with a pressing trouble, one almost too difficult to be endured. A sting 
or thorn in the flesh—an angel of Satan—given to buffet him! What 
was this sharp reminder of his weakness and nothingness? Was it per- 
secution? Or ill-health or some bodily defect? Or perhaps rebellion 
of the flesh? Weshall never know. It was something very humiliating. 
So urgent was it that thrice he earnestly besought the Lord that it might 
depart from him. And in this we are reminded of the cup of suffering 
of our Master at Gethsemane. 

Now, what was the answer to his petition? Few words, but words full 
of illumination: ‘‘My grace is sufficient for thee.’”” And the reason for 
the trial: “for power is made perfect in infirmity.’’ This grief was al- 
lowed, this affliction was given, “‘lest,” as the Saint says, “I should 
be lifted up over much by the grandeur of these revelations’’—that, 
through being humbled, he might remain humble. He was by no means 
to find relief, but still to be subject, still to contend: nevertheless, to 
have perfect confidence in the power of supernatural grace, that the di- 
vine strength imparted by grace might manifest itself best, with fullest 
scope and greatest evidence, where the human instrument is very weak. 
Thus is God glorified in human infirmity. The acknowledgment of 
need draws Him and wins the strength that He can give, and the triumph 
of victory is seen to be not man’s but God’s. Therefore, we find St. 
Paul rejoicing in his weakness: ‘“‘Most gladly, then, will I boast of mine 
infirmities that the strength of Christ may dwell in me.”’ 


Trials Are Necessary 


Brethren, let us learn from this concerning our own experiences. 
What do we find is the lot of all who journey in this vale of tears? Pil- 
grims we are, begirt with trials: some from outside, from other people 
or from life’s circumstances; others from bodily ailments or inward de- 
fects—physical it may be or again mental; some sharp though brief, 
others constant or wearing. Worst of all, perhaps, are those that are an 
intimate part of our nature, which are most humiliating and constitute 
our temptations. 

Few escape, or not for long. And why, first we ask, should we expect 
exemption? Was our Divine Master Himself exempt? Or His Holy 
Mother? Indeed we revere her as ‘“‘Queen of Martyrs.” Or St. Joseph, 
or any in the catalogue of the Saints? God’s ‘‘vessel of election,” he 
whom we know as the Apostle of the Gentiles, tells us of himself to-day; 
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and we are not thinking of the numerous trials arising from his apostolic 
ministry, but of this personal humiliation, burning into his soul the sense 
of his own weakness. 

Trial is necessary, and sorrow; temptation is necessary. Even Na- 
ture renews the injured bodily tissue only with the accompaniment of 
the throes of pain. Struggle in soul knits the sinews of our being; it 
builds up character. Efforts against temptation form positive and solid 
virtue. Energy of resistance is the condition of growth. We might 
add many thoughts: how, by striving, the relics of former mischief are 
removed, the past atoned for, and merit garnered for the future; how 
one’s own bitter experience alone can fill the heart with perfect sym- 
pathy for others under trial. 

As gold is refined in the fiery crucible, so too the soul of man. Trial, 
then, we shall expect. We shall expect it as the lot of mankind. We 
shall expect it for reasons that the natural man, even the pagan, can un- 
derstand as being suitable to our nature. And our first step shall be to 
shake off that cowardly disposition which shrinks and repines, and 
brace up and steel ourselves as men. 

But surely, as men who believe in Our Lord we look deeper; our faith 
gives us insight. We get at least a glimpse of a divine purpose. Our 
conviction must be that He Himself, as a skilful master, is constantly 
educating us. He alone knows our needs, our deficiencies, and also our 
possibilities of good. He works, too, with a personal and loving care. 
Assuredly we shall not be tried or tempted beyond our strength, the 
strength He will give to provide a way of escape. At all moments, in 
every circumstance, He has designs for our welfare. 

He seeks, too, the manifestation of His glory, wrought through each 
of us, the power of the Creator in His creature. Here we are confronted 
with a divine paradox. It will be solved not by human reason alone but 
by learning ‘in the school of the Saints. Grateful let us be, then, for the 
occasion provided by the enemies of the Church at Corinth that drew 
St. Paul to leave a record so graphic, so convincing, of his own personal 
trial, his earnest request, and the answer of Our Lord. The good God 
makes known that He is glorified in human weakness. His sustaining 
power finds fuller scope and gives evidence of itself the better, in propor- 
tion as we ourselves are not only tempted but weak and helpless. ‘“‘When 
I am weak,”’ witnesses the Apostle, “then am I powerful.”’ 


True Resignation 


What, then, are we toconclude? To twist and turn hither and thither 
whilst the thorn is fixed in the side, were foolish; the injury and pain 
would be the greater. Many are the unwise who display the folly of re- 
pining and resisting. To nurse a longing for exemption from trial 
would be unreasoning and fruitless. To ask, as St. Paul did, is com- 
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mendable; for a loving Father wishes to hear the cry of His children, 
Yet—and here we must attend—provided that there is resignation to 
God’s holy will. Resignation: what is it? It may be but the counter- 
feit of virtue. It may be the refuge of the discouraged. It may be 
merely what the pagan would regard as good policy. It may be a natu- 
ral good quality, with no spiritual value. To be truly resigned is to ac- 
cept, and to accept from higher motives; it is a positive, not a passive, 
attitude of the soul. 

To gain this we receive help to-day. Ponder St. Paul’s grief; his 
humble attitude; his prayer; the answer ‘‘My grace is enough”; the 
purpose in that answer. We must try, and be resolved on every occa- 
sion in life, most particularly when there is a pressing difficulty, to grasp 
with all the strength we have what is the will of God. Be content, yes; 
but more, be glad and rejoice that His holy will should be done in all that 
concerns or befalls us. 

Then it will result that our confidence in Him will be full: the greater 
our weakness, the more will be His power. Tranquillity will be found in 
His strength and loving care; we shall know that He is glorified in our 
powerlessness and its humble acknowledgment. 

How different is this spiritual view from what we are urged to admire 
and follow by the modern world, which bids us boast of our self-suffi- 
ciency and rejoice in every personal triumph as a credit to ourselves! 
Too often such pride is the prelude to a well-deserved fall. True peace, 
which the world cannot give, real strength, and firm security are found 
by him who learns and who follows the way of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Quinquagesima Sunday 
Blindness and Faith 
By Bebe Hess, O.M.C. 
“Receive thy sight; thy faith hath made the whole’ (Luke, xviii. 42). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Blindness is one of the greatest afflictions that can befall a human be- 
ing. Spiritual blindness, unbelief, 1s the greatest affliction that can 
befall a human being. 

IT. Inculpable, culpable, and proud or haughty unbelief. 

III. Inculpable unbelief is rather ignorance in maiters of faith, the result 
of some sin somewhere. The six truths necessary for salvation. It 
is well to emphasize and reassert the fundamentals of our Christian 
Faith in this age of indifferentism and agnosticism. Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

IV. Culpable unbelief is always a grave personal sin. Its malice 1s 
evident from Christ’s words. Obligations, negative and positive, of 
professing our Fatth. There are many careless, neglectful, fallen- 
away, apostate Catholics. Practical suggestions for the practice of 
our Fatth. 
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V. Haughty unbelief: intellectual pride, deliberate spiritual blindness. 
Their condemnation by the Prophet Isaias. Christ’s momentous 
words. St. Paul’s words to the Hebrews on those who have rejected 
the gift of God. Storm God with prayers for the conversion of such as 
deliberately reject the grace of divine faith. 

VI. Conclusion: humility, gratitude, prayer for protection. 


Blindness is one of the greatest afflictions that can befall a human 
being. The blind man is deprived of seeing the wonderful works of 
God as manifested in the processes of Nature. He does not enjoy the 
vision of sunrise and sunset or of the bright starry sky at night; he 
cannot behold the manifold color blends of the world of flowers nor the 
silvery sparkle of the snowflake; he cannot witness the grand parade of 
God’s creatures that moves before him, and cannot look into the face of 
the mother who gave him his life-blood or of the father who gave him 
his name; he cannot enjoy the angel-like smiles of an innocent child, 
nor be inspired by the grandeur of the liturgical ceremonies of the 
Church. The blind man lives in darkness; he is face to face with a 
black wall, a veil shrouds his eyes. 

It was a blind man who cried out as Jesus of Nazareth was passing by: 
“Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me.” Rebuked that he should 
hold his peace, he cried out much more: ‘Son of David, have mercy on 
me.” Brought before Jesus and asked by Him: ‘What wilt thou that I 
do to thee?’’ he pleaded from the depth of his soul: ‘Lord, that I may 
see.” And Jesus said to him: “Receive thy sight: thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” And, as the Gospel says, immediately he saw and 
followed Him, glorifying God. And all the people, when they saw it, 
gave praise to God. 


Spiritual Blindness 


Physical blindness is one of the greatest afflictions that can befall a 
human being. But the greatest affliction of all is spiritual blindness, 
the inability to see and judge by the light of supernatural faith. Spirit- 
ual blindness is unbelief, infidelity, and its only cure is a miracle of 
mercy by Jesus of Nazareth, Son of the Living God. There is a three- 
fold unbelief or spiritual blindness: inculpable unbelief, culpable un- 
belief, and a proud or haughty unbelief. 

Inculpable unbelief or blindness of spirit is rather ignorance in matters 
of faith, the misfortune of those who have not heard or learnt the 
essentials of our Christian Faith. Their condition is like that of the 
young man born blind and cured by Our Lord (John, ix. 1-38). This un- 
fortunate man had never had his sight; those unfortunates have never 
had the supernatural light of faith, They have rather been sinned 
against than sinned themselves. Somebody, some time and somewhere, 
prevented them from coming to the knowledge of the essentials of faith. 
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They themselves may have sinned against the light of reason, against 
the laws of nature, and deprived themselves of the grace of divine faith, 
For “‘God will have all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of 
truth’ (I Tim., ii. 4). If they do not, that is not God’s will. For 
“‘without faith it is impossible to please God. For he that cometh to 
God, must believe that He is, and is a rewarder to them that seek Him” 
(Heb., xi. 6). 
No Salvation without Faith 

Hence, there is the doctrinal axiom: Without faith there is no salva- 
tion. Faith, the supernatural light of divine truth, is necessary for 
salvation: in adults the divinely infused virtue of faith as well as the 
act of faith is necessary; in infants, or those to be rated as infants in the 
supernatural realm of faith, at least the divinely infused virtue of faith is 
necessary. Faith, then, is necessary indeed, indispensably necessary, 
necessary as a means towards an end, as the indispensable means of 
salvation. Such is the meaning of the words: ‘“‘Without faith it is 
impossible to please God. For he that cometh to God, must believe 
that He is, and is a rewarder to them that seek Him.”’ 

The two truths of the existence of God and of God as the rewarder of 
the good and punisher of the wicked are the indispensable truths of salva- 
tion. Without faith in them there is no salvation. There are other 
truths which are necessary by precept. Our Catechism recounts six 
truths as necessary for salvation: first, there is but one God who has 
created and governs all things; second, God is a just judge who rewards 
the good and punishes the evil; third, in God there are three Persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; fourth, the Second Person of 
the Godhead became man and died for us on the Cross; fifth, the soul of 
man is immortal; sixth, the Catholic Church is the only true Church, 
outside which there is no salvation. The first two truths are those neces- 
sary as the means to salvation, and the remaining four by precept. 


Asserting the Christian Faith 

It is well to emphasize these fundamentals of our Christian Faith, es- 
pecially in this age of indifferentism and agnosticism, in this age when it is 
said that one faith or one religion or one church is as good as another, 
in this age when the most sacred and undeniable truths are doubted, if 
not denied. 

It is well to reassert these fundamentals of our Christian Faith that we 
may learn more and more to sympathize with, to pray for, to sacrifice 
ourselves for the spiritually blind, for those who are without faith, 
that God may shed His light upon their minds that they may receive the 
gift of faith. 

We are so apt to think of those without faith as living in the lands of 
the Foreign Missions. Of course, there are millions in those countries 
who need the assistance of our prayers, almsdeeds and good works, so 
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that they may come to the knowledge of truth and find the means of sal- 
vation. But there are thousands and thousands in our own land who 
have not faith, who are unbaptized or uninstructed in the Faith, who 
are ignorant of the six necessary truths recounted above, not to say who 
have been deprived of a religious education. 

What can we doforthem? There isa Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine; there may be and should be a unit of this Confraternity in your 
parish. You may and should identify yourself, according to your ability, 
with this apostolic work. You may volunteer to be a catechist under the 
direction of your parish-priest, and teach the Faith to neglected children 
and adults in your home parish or in outlying districts. There is the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, which annually begs and pleads 
for your assistance so that those who are spending themselves and 
being spent in the mission fields may be able to carry on their apostolate. 
This apostolate needs you, your prayers, your almsdeeds, your help. 
Show your generous gratitude for the gift of faith which has been your 
and your family’s precious heritage for generations and generations. 

Indeed, there are millions and millions sitting at the wayside, whose 
soul-cry, perhaps unconsciously, is: ‘‘Jesus, Son of David, have mercy 
on me, that I may see.’’ Your duty is to help them to come to Christ 
and hear His words: “Receive thy sight; thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” 

Culpable Unbelief 

Culpable unbelief or ignorance in matters of faith is deliberate spiritual 
blindness, a grave personal sin, and its end is perdition. It may consist 
in the complete or a partial denial or ignorance of faith; the former is 
the sin of apostasy or infidelity, the latter the sin of heresy. Both are 
always mortal sins, because they are sins directly against the God of 
Truth, who can neither deceive nor be deceived, because they constitute 
a refusal to accept or to use the opportunity to learn the revealed truth 
from God, who is the Truth. The division of the truths listed above as 
necessary to salvation, as means to the end and by precept, becomes 
clearer now. Those necessary as means to the end can never admit an 
exception; those necessary by precept are indispensable to those who 
have had the opportunity to learn them and have culpably neglected 
their obligation, or to those who have learnt them and rejected one or 
more or all. 

The grave sinfulness of culpable unbelief or ignorance in matters of 
faith, of deliberate spiritual blindness, becomes evident from Our Sav- 
iour’s repeated condemnation of unbelief. He said: ‘This is eternal 
life: that they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent” (John, xvii. 3). To His apostles He gave the 
mandate: “Go ye into the whole world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ And then He added: “He that believeth and is baptized, 
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shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be condemned”’ (Mark, xvi. 
16). When the opportunity has been offered and culpably neglected, 
the lack of faith is the cause of condemnation. In His discourse with 
Nicodemus, who was seeking the light of the truth faith, Our Lord em- 
phasized: “God so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him, may not perish, but may have life 
everlasting. For God sent not His Son into the world to judge the world, 
but that the world may be saved by Him. He that believeth in Him is 
not judged. But he that doth not believe, is already judged: because he 
believeth not in the name of the only begotten Son of God. And this is the 
judgment: because the light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than the light; for their works were evil’’ (John, iii. 
16-19). To endeavor to interpret these words is to spoil them: they 
are so self-evident. 

We are never allowed to deny our Faith, either by words or by deeds 
or by signs or by silence. We are never allowed to doubt our Faith in 
full or in part. We are obliged to profess our Faith internally and ex- 
ternally. The Code of Canon Law prescribes that the faithful must 
profess their Faith openly whenever their silence or compromise or 
mode of action would imply an implicit denial of the Faith, contempt of 
religion, injury to God, or scandal to their neighbor (Canon 1325, § 1). 


Explicit Profession of Faith 


The question may be asked: When must Catholics explicitly elicit 
an act of faith, at least, internally? There are five occasions when the 
obligation to elicit an act of faith becomes urgent: (1) when divine 
revelation and the obligation of faith becomes sufficiently known, for an 
adult at the time of conversion, for a child when it sufficiently realizes 
its obligation; (2) repeatedly in life, hence the obligation of making 
acts of faith at least occasionally; (3) after a denial of faith or positive 
doubt in faith, for then one’s faith must be reasserted; (4) whenever 
there is a temptation against faith, which cannot be overcome except by 
an act of faith; (5) whenever a revealed truth has been defined and 
proposed for our belief, for then we must explicitly accept the revealed 
truth proposed by Holy Mother Church. There are other times when, 
as a matter of fact, we must elicit acts of faith, at least virtually and 
implicitly—for instance, in the practice of our religion, when assisting at 
Holy Mass or receiving the Sacraments, etc., or also when in temptation 
against a virtue and an act of faith is the necessary means to overcome 
such temptation. 

Unfortunately, some Catholics, and their number is not small, do 
lose or deny or doubt their Faith. There are those who join a forbidden 
society for business or political reasons; who contract marriage before a 
magistrate or even a non-Catholic minister; who will not believe that 
the Catholic Church’s position on birth-control is right; who for social 
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prestige and influence associate with persons or identify themselves with 
organizations, whose contempt for or mere tolerance of things Catholic 
is openly evident; who either neglect to afford or directly deny to their 
children the opportunity to learn their Catholic religion; who neglect the 
practices of religion, even those of obligation, and gradually become 
“fallen-away” Catholics. There are Catholic families in which there 
is a father or mother, son or daughter, brother or sister, or more distant 
relative, who is the “‘black sheep,”’ the neglectful or fallen-away Catholic, 
the apostate from the Church, from the Catholic Faith. O, yes, indeed, 
there are Catholics who lose, deny, and doubt their Faith. 

What should be our practice? First, we should elicit acts of faith, 
hope and charity daily, or at least every Sunday at Holy Mass. Then 
we should always live by our faith, as St. Paul insists: ‘‘Stand fast in 
the faith” (I Cor., xviii. 14). ‘‘Be not led away with various and 
strange doctrines” (Heb., xiii. 9). This is an age of agnosticism and 
negation, when it is the vogue to question or even deny the very funda- 
mentals of all religion. Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of conscience have been perverted to mean that one may believe, 
say, write whatever one pleases—true or false, right or wrong, moral or 
immoral. Indeed, stand fast in the faith; be not led away with various 
and strange doctrines. 

Thirdly, we must never by word or deed or by sign or by connivance 
give occasion to others to doubt or to ridicule or to deny the Faith. As 
said above, we must profess our Faith openly and externally whenever 
the neglect thereof would bring contempt upon religion, injury to God, 
scandal to our neighbor, or imply a denial of faith. 

Lastly, like Crusaders let us pray ardently daily and exert ourselves for 
the conversion of fallen-away Catholics, of apostates from the Faith, 
so that the God of Light may move their hearts and lips to ask: ‘Lord, 
that I may see.’’ Then, by the mercy of the Son of God, they will 
hear the words: ‘‘Receive thy sight; thy faith hath made thee whole.”’ 


Haughty Unbelief 


There is a third class of the spiritually blind: those who proudly and 
haughtily cling to their unbelief. And there is no one so blind as he who 
is deliberately blind; there is no unbeliever like him who refuses to 
believe. You know the type: you have met them. Their language is 
this: ‘What good is religion? It is the opiate of the masses. It may 
be good enough for old women. I believe what I please to believe. 
My religion consists in minding my business, and asking all others to do 
likewise. Why would God desire to bother Himself with every worm or 
blade of grass or snowflake or grain of sand? Why speak about life 
everlasting and heaven? Give me my heaven in this life.” And so on. 

Or there are those who are intellectually proud, who see the light 
and close their eyes, who recognize their obligation to submit their 
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judgment to God’s infallible truth and refuse to do so, who disdain to be 
identified with “‘uncultured foreigners” in a Church that has no ‘“‘class,”’ 
who would be obliged to sacrifice position or influence or income if they 
were to accept the true Faith. Hence, they decline the grace of God. 

To such may be applied the words of Isaias the prophet: ‘Hearing, 
they hear, and understand not. Blind the heart of this people, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes: lest they see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and be 
converted, and I heal them’’ (Is., vi. 9-10). 

Before the unbelieving chief priests and ancients of the people of 
Israel stood Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and said of Himself: ‘This 
is the stone which the builders, the same is become the head of the corner. 
Whosoever shall fall upon that stone, shall be bruised: and upon whom- 
soever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder’ (Luke, xx. 17-18). 
Jesus Christ, “‘a stone of stumbling, and a rock of scandal, to them who 
stumble at the word, neither do believe” (I Peter, ii. 8), may be said to 
address the same words to the intellectually proud, the deliberately 
blind, the haughtily unbelieving. 

There are words in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, which cause us 
to shudder at the fate of the deliberately unbelieving: ‘‘It is impossible 
for those who were once illuminated, have tasted also the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, have moreover tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of the world to come, and are 
fallen away, to be renewed again to penance, crucifying again to them- 
selves the Son of God, and making Him a mockery” (Heb., vi. 4-6). 
Yes, it is impossible, humanly impossible, ordinarily impossible. But 
with God all things are possible. 

What can we do? Is there no hope? Perhaps, we are personally in- 
terested, deeply concerned in someone, who seems to belong to this 
category. Can we do nothing? Indeed, we can. We can cry out: 
“Jesus, Son of David, have mercy.” Rebuked to hold our peace, we 
can cry so much the more: ‘Son of David, have mercy. Lord, grant 
that he or she may see.”” We can storm God with prayer that the 
deliberately blind, the intellectually proud, the haughtily unbelieving, 
may be humbled by His fatherly hand and may be converted, that they 
may hear the miraculous words: ‘Receive thy sight; thy faith hath 
made thee whole.’’ This is our hope: there is no other hope. God 
alone returns the gift of faith to such that despised it. 

On Quinquagesima Sunday, at the very dawn of the penitential season 
of Lent, in humility let us thank God for the gift of faith and pray: “Be 
Thou unto me a God, a protector, and a place of refuge, to save me: for 
Thou art my strength, and my refuge; and for Thy name’s sake Thou 
wilt be my leader, and wilt nourish me. In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped, 
let me never be confounded”’ (Introit). 
































Book Reviews 


A Retreat for Priests 


In his Foreword to an English version! of Retraite de dix jours pour 
les prétres by Fr. Antoine Giroux, S.J., the translator calls attention to the 
utility of such a work for priests who, either individually or in small bands, 
go to Houses of Retreat for four, eight or even ten days in order to ensure 
greater silence (with resulting recollectedness) than is ordinarily to be 
found in the annual retreats of the diocesan clergy, and also to have 
more specific direction from the retreat-master to meet adequately the 
individual difficulties of the priests. ‘“‘Many priests are not entirely 
satisfied with the meagre measure of spiritual benefits derived from the 
diocesan retreats when made in common. This is due to the difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of observing the silence and recollection neces- 
sary for a fruitful retreat. A certain Bishop gives as the cause, ‘the 
reunion of so many after one, and possibly two years, and the conse- 
quent occasion of communicating so many events and occurrences in 
the Parish, in the Diocese, etc....’”’ The present work is not what is 
commonly styled a “‘book,’’ so much as a collection of loose leaflets placed 
between flexible covers whence the leaflets (each one devoted to a single 
subject for meditation) can be extracted as occasion or personal need 
may suggest, or as the retreat-master may indicate as especially suitable 
according to the peculiar needs and the time-limits of the respective 
retreatants. This arrangement demanded great care, from a material 
aspect, in the length of each meditation, in order to make the leaflets 
easily available as well as easily related to one’s special circumstances. 
It also demanded a happy facility in the work of the translator, who is 
to be both congratulated and thanked for his admirable labors. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


1A Retreat for Priests. By Reverend Antoine Giroux, S.J., translated by Reverend 
Edgar J. Bernard, S.J. (Rivista Press, El Paso, Tex.). 


Catholic Liturgy 


“Catholic Liturgics’’! was originally written by Dr. Richard Stapper, 
Professor of Liturgy at the University of Miinster. The sixth revised 
edition has been translated and adapted by Father David Baier, O.F.M.., 
S.T.D., who gives us an English version in flowing language of this up- 
to-date work. 

1 Catholic Liturgics. Translated and adapted from the German of Richard Stap- 


RD by David Bayer, O.F.M., S.T.D. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
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The author treats his subject in an introduction and six chapters. 
His main divisions are: Liturgy as a Science; Catholic Liturgy in 
General; Liturgical Places, Seasons, Prayers and Services; The Liturgy 
of the Mass; The Sacraments and Sacramentals. The history, present 
rite, symbolism, minister and recipient of the individual Sacraments are 
explained. 

Although not complete in every detail, especially as far as rubrics are 
concerned, the present volume is in the reviewer’s opinion the most 
complete treatise on Liturgy in the English language. Its study is 
bound to furnish a thorough understanding of the sacred rites and func- 
tions not only to the clergy but also to the laity. 

Although primarily intended as a text-book for seminarians and as 
an aid to teachers of Liturgy, the volume has a much wider usefulness, 
Preachers will find in its pages an inexhaustible source of material for 
liturgical sermons and instructions that will interest every audience. 
The growing interest in the Liturgical Movement will be promoted by 
the use of this book in study clubs and by liturgical groups. All this 
will bring about a better understanding of the liturgy among the faith- 
ful, and this is one of the great objectives of Catholic Action. The book 
concludes with an extensive bibliography and a good topical index. A 
few American illustrations would have still further enhanced this beauti- 
ful book. 
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